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TWO WAYS IN ART: A SHORT STUDY 


it ae is an elusive nuisance, insinuating 
itself into the strongholds of propriety, so as to 
undermine the decencies. There is the kind that de- 
bases high things—the Sairey Gamp type. There is 
the over-valuation of low things—for example, in the 
eroticism of poor poets; while a no less offensive 
variety displays itself in superfluous ornamentation : 
‘To gild refined gold, to paint the lily . . . is waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess.’ In thought, speech and act 
we incline to indulge in this error of overdoing it. 

Now, love of extravagance is a sign of half-trained 
taste. People so afflicted like everything ‘laid on 
thick’: glaring colours, startling contrasts, strident 
notes, over-stated cases. They are impressed by the 
arrogance of the bounder, defer to self-assertive 
ignorance, and squander money on a coloured daub, 
seeing nothing in the good black and white drawing. 

Epochs of Romanticism, periods of exhausted in- 
vention : at such times the ailment claims most victims. 
Why? Because, like a convivial party having its final 
fling, it seems the only way to challenge attention. 

Hence Italian painting of the seventeenth century 
and the thickets of Swinburnian verse. And the price 
goes up! You seem to get more for your cash, though 
you actually get less. Then follows decline in taste. 
Powers of discrimination weaken. Corruption sets in. 
The scorn of things simple appears a proof of culture. 

In accordance with these tendencies, we have the 
bizarre in dress, gush in affection, highly seasoned 
meats, wordy wrappings around trivialities, All this 
spells vulgarity. 

So much for the wrong way to colour at double the 
cost of the plain. There is next to be considered the 
transformation wrought on the ‘penny plain’ bY the 
labour of the noble colourist: an entirely different 
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tale. To take the coarse textile and bleach it; to make 
of the gibbering of savages an implement of art like 
the Italian of Dante, the English of the Bible; to 
advance from the chaotic scales of the Chinese to the 
Ninth Symphony : these are triumphs. 

How decide, whether the decorative work betrays 
vulgarism or constitutes transfiguration? The schools 
are at loggerheads. An identical treatment seems right 
at one time, wrong at another. It may elevate one 
theme; it may drag down another. 

Shakespeare picks out a paragraph from North’s 
Plutarch, and glorifies it in Antony and Cleopatra, 
La Fontaine selects a fable of A<sop’s, and so fuses 
it in the fire of genius that it emerges a gem. Beet- 
hoven takes a trivial folk song, and turns it into con- 
summate music. A sordid story of Roman rascality 
is changed by Browning into The Ring and the Book. 

On the other hand, nobody would characterise as 
other than disastrous some of the attempts of Dickens 
to achieve pathos. 

Now, take a good ‘ Penny plain’ and a bad ‘ Penny 
plain.’ We all know the twenty lines or so in which 
Dante, in the /zferno, tells the fate of Paolo and 
Francesca. Then painting, so at the mercy of the 
tyro: what of the genre masterpieces of Dutch artists 
—-sober studies in which realism stands forth as peer- 
less art? While for plainness that is dear at a farth- 
ing, consider the brutal distortions of the Zola novels; 
or the inability of certain up-to-date versifiers to grasp 
the difference between the inanity of chatterboxes and 
the comeliness of selective control. 

I began by disparaging the ‘Twopence coloured.’ 
But our position will have to be shifted. Because, if 
Vulgarity is the snare lying in wait for the decorators, 
the trouble about Realism is its tendency to qualify for 
the dust heap! Let us, then, state a few broad prin- 
ciples. 
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Two Ways in Art 


In doing this, one is obliged to clear away certain 
obstacles. For example, the notion that aesthetics can 
be drawn into the domain of mathematics—that a kind 
of geometry can be wrought into constant figures of 
beauty. Also, there are the Syllogism-makers, with 
their logic machine. 

Thesis No. 1. What a man is determines what he 
does, and how he does it. Personality accounts for a 
large part of the diversity of treatment in such works 
of art as are unquestionably of a high order. Some 
natures demand austerity; others lean to complexity. 
So reserve and severity are salient features of the 
art work of the former; delight in detail and inex- 
haustible invention of the latter. 

The one artist, by rigorous limitation and concen- 
tration upon essentials, strives to strike home with 
greater force. The other, endowed with fertility of 
imagination, soars on the wings of freedom. 

The two contrasted types are indicated clearly 
enough, All down the centuries, we meet representa- 
tives of these complementary classes. Venice has her 
colourists—Titian and the rest—who exhaust all the 
resources of the palette. Yet Giotto and Botticelli 
are not a whit less precious, following the way of 
scrupulous chastity. Had Mozart lived at the end of 
last century, he would still have held us by charm of 
symmetry and fineness of texture. And Wagner, when- 
ever composing, must needs have found an outlet for 
an overflowing fertility. 

Architecture, likewise, shows the two types. In the 
strength of the Romanesque Church, the architect of 
the plain school realises his ideal; while craftsmen of 
the other group reveal—at Chartres or Beauvais— 
raptures of faith eagerly catching at the skirts of 
heavenly Presences. 

The same in literature. On the one side, a poet of 
the freshness of Chaucer, who hits his nails accurately 
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on the head; on the other side, Spencer, embroidering 
the robes of verse with festoons of jewels. Crabbe 
records ‘the short and simple annals of the poor’ with 
the truth of a demonstrator in anatomy. Keats loads 
every rift with gold, and Tennyson’s voice is as the 
harmonious blending of many instruments. What is 
there in common between Voltaire and Chateaubriand, 
except a common tongue? Burns could only be Burns, 
humble lover of the humble. Milton rarely unbends 
from that incommunicable majesty of his which re- 
mains one of the supreme glories of language. 

There are, doubtless, some universal people, who 
became all things to all men. Of such is Shakespeare. 
The imprecations of Timon, the fury of Lear: this is 
all natural to him. But he excels equally in the other 
manner: his hand has drawn with the fewest of lines 
the naked horror of Act V, Scene 1, of Macheth— 
‘Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting Gentle- 
woman. The Shakespeare of Ophelia: ‘I hope all 
will be well. We must be patient, but I cannot choose 
but weep, to think that they should lay him 7’ the cold 
ground.’ This same Shakespeare writes : 

6 cee are ‘ Now o’er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep: witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murther 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost’. ..... 

Sometimes, even, one can watch the two Shake- 
speares struggling for mastery in one and the same 
scene, as, e.g. in Act IV, Scene 7, of King Lear. 
Shakespeare, then, and half-a-dozen others apart, the 
two types keep company all along; and one ought not 
to wish St. Augustine to write with the angelic sim- 
plicity of A’Kempis, nor to expect the childlikeness 
of Goldsmith from Meredith. 
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Two Ways in Art 


Thesis No. 2. Subjects exert control over treat- 
ment. Matter dictates—or rather suggests—a manner 
to correspond with its character. How ludicrous if 
Wordsworth had decked out his ‘Old Cumberland 
Beggar’ in the vestments of Coleridge’s Kubla Khan | 
The quivering enthusiasm of St. Paul’s Epistles 
would spoil Madame De Sevigné’s Letters. Tenier’s 
Old Woman Peeling a Pear requires the homely 
touch; but we expect something widely different in 
Raphael’s Disputato del Sacramento. 


The mystical raptures of St. John of the Cross are 
hinted at by a vast apparatus of imagery and meta- 
phor; but our dogmatic symbols have aimed at the 
most clear-cut definiteness. The construction of a 
battleship is one thing; the creation of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, another. Who could endure a Paradise Lost 
in the manner of a tale of Hawthorne’s, or The Stones 
of Venice described like The Origin of Species? Nor 
do we wonder that Carlyle’s French Revolution passes 
rapidly across our vision as a series of gigantic pic- 
tures, while diplomatic negotiations are models of 
lucidity if not of grace. The Paradiso is the last word 
of ecstasy, never faltering in its utterances of an un- 
speakable experience. Yet we might shudder if the 
same thing burst upon us in Dryden’s Essays. 

Seemliness is all. In the distribution of values, 
perfect fitness to matter, and the coinciding of purpose 
with attainment: these help our judgment. Rank will 
be largely determined by skill in finding the fit frame, 
in catching the right tone. 


Thesis No. 3. Historical time, too, plays its part. 
Certain periods favour the ‘Penny plain’; other 
periods the ‘ Twopence coloured.’ 

An interval of national subsidence or closer criti- 
cism brings in classicism. It is then that we reckon up 
gains and losses, without many outside drains upon 
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our intellectual and emotional capital. At such times, 
the prevailing art is conspicuous for clarity and a kind 
of reckless sincerity. 

Periods of stir and movement, discovery, invention 
and thought stimulate a quite different art. The 
creative genius feels the summons to respond to the 
tumult. He becomes involved, so to speak, in the 
swirl of events. Fires, that had died down, blaze up 
again; visions are seen. There is a scattering of trea- 
sures, hoarded too long. This spells romance, for 
romance connotes prodigality. 

Such an age was that of Elizabeth; such another 
the French Revolution. In between, other schools 
held sway. As to music, the masters of finished per- 
fection composed in places and times relatively 
placid. But Beethoven arose, and all was changed. 
With the period of the Gothic cathedrals synchronised 
an unparalleled efflorescence of our Catholic faith. 
The best domestic architecture, on the other hand, 
flourished during a century of self-satisfaction, repro- 
ducing in visible form the semi-vice of complacency. 
The Renaissance in Italy answered to an awakening 
of political life and intellectual enterprise. 

Thesis No. 4. Considerations of race, consider- 
ations of climate even, add to our understanding of 
this fundamental diversity. The Celts, with a strongly 
marked tendency towards mysticism, infuse their 
romantic temperament into all over which they wave 
their magic wand. They fret at the constraints im- 
posed by long settled traditions. The Russians, again, 
challenge the formulae consecrated by use and wont. 
Life in northern climes, with their hard winters, leaden 
skies and searching winds, appears to encourage, by 
contrast, a love of southern brilliance. The north, 
likewise, fosters individuality. 

Latin races, on the contrary, are Classicists by 
birth and by training. It is in their blood. They love 
1306 
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Two Ways in Art 


the logical, the accurately proportioned. Balance, 
clarity, fineness of workmanship have stood the test. 
Thus, deference to authority and order will be the 
predominant notes of Latin work. The genius of 
England is mainly romantic; the genius of France 
mainly classic. A French Shakespeare i is unthinkable. 
An English Racine would have been an anomaly. 

Thesis No. 5. Early art is likely to be plain; later 
art, decorative. A climax is reached; and there fol- 
lows a semi-dotage, accompanied by an art which to 
the bad feature of the coloured type (extravagance) 
adds the bad feature of the plain (slackness). Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin literatures all afford striking in- 
stances of such curves of rise and fall, and rise again. 
So do the groups of Italian painters; the races of 
musicians; the successions of styles in architecture. 

Thesis No. 6. We, the appreciators of the arts, 
have also leanings towards one or the other treatment : 
preferences, springing out of our own separate spiritual 
and mental constitutions. What warms one of us 
leaves another cold. Pageantry of colour may posi- 
tively irritate a person who is enraptured by some 
outline sketch done with the fewest of lines. But it 
must always be remembered that consummate perfec- 
tion is reached constantly by the way of elaboration, 
as by that of sacrifice. 

In conclusion, some general reflections. Whichever 
of the two paths an artist treads, we will find on either 
special dangers. The ornamentalist, unless under dis- 
cipline, is easily enticed into redundancy and disorder. 
He wants to drag into his net all the fish in the sea— 
and the net breaks! By overplus of detail, he weakens 
the impressions he wishes to make, because the in- 
terest is divided by too many demands upon our 
attention. Thus the last stage of this rake’s progress 
is the vulgarity of over-emphasis and flashy declama- 
tion. His startling attitudes do not succeed in con- 
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cealing the clown! Hysterics can never produce last- 
ing effects. 

Turning to the others, who aim at simplicity. Here, 
also, are many pitfalls, such as carelessness leading to 
triviality in idea, slipshod execution, and what I will 
venture to call a sleepy indifference. Banality is the 
penalty paid for these offences. 

Verily the bankrupt, out-at-heel condition of the 
mock realists is as pitiful as the over-ripeness of the 
failures in the opposite camp. Both are repugnant to 
good taste. We do not like the bedraggled appear- 
ance, with the saucy demeanour of some of the re- 
tailers of plain truth, Why? Because truth is pro- 
tected by laws of propriety and canons of reverence. 

All of us could set in the dock noteworthy criminals 
from both houses: mad German musicians drenching 
us in thunderstorms of sound; the nursemaid school 
that Martin Tupper taught; French symbolists to 
whom sheer nonsense is a merit; the camp-followers 
of the impressionist free-lances, and so forth. 

Yet our last words must be for simplicity, which is 
the final grace, the highest quality of noblest work. 
One of the two wings by which alone man can ascend, 
simplicity lifts the artist most swiftly into the heaven 
of the sublime, conveying to us, together with the 
sense of love, the conviction of finality. 

Hence—how significant is this!—when ineffable 
things have to be said, carved, painted, sounded, the 
masters—are there more than a dozen ?—rise, by some 
infallible guidance, to that bare, sheer directness of 
utterance which overwhelms us with wonder, or quiets 
our souls with peace deeper than life. 


G. E. Bwp te. 
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DANTE IN THE EARTHLY PARADISE 


N the last six cantos of the Purgatorio, Dante de- 
scribes the Earthly Paradise upon the summit of 
the Mountain of Purgatory. It is the most allegorical, 
and therefore the most difficult and fascinating, part 
of the Commedia. A. F. Ozanam called it the ‘apex’ 
of the Commedia. 

Six times in the course of it the poet tells us that 
this was the ancient Garden of Eden, the ‘ nest’ of the 
human race. And the emphasis he thus lays upon this 
identity of place must give us the right key to the 
interpretation of the wonderful scenes he there wit- 
nesses and takes part in. We propose, therefore, to 
follow the example of the older commentators who 
saw their theological and spiritual, rather than their 
political, signification. Here as elsewhere it is neces- 
sary to remember that the poet was, primarily, not a 
politician but a theologian. 

In the closing lines of the twenty-seventh canto, 
Virgil has addressed to Dante his famous last words, 
‘Now is thy will free, upright and whole; therefore 
with crown and mitre I make thee sovereign over thy- 
self.’ And the twenty-eighth canto opens with that 
most bewitching description of the loveliness of the 
‘divine forest,’ its foliage and its birds, which Ruskin 
quotes in Modern Painters, where he points out the 
significance of the contrast between its freedom and 
joyousness and the ‘wild and gloomy wood’ of the 
Inferno, which even in remembrance, said the poet, 
still dismayed him. Wandering in it at his pleasure, 
with Statius and Virgil, Dante arrives at the bank of 
a river, the River of Forgetfulness, Lethe, upon whose 
other side he sees with amazement a fair lady gather- 
ing flowers, walking slowly and singing softly to her- 
self, ‘Thou, O Lord, hast made me glad in Thy 
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works’; and she turns towards him, with a radiant 
smile at his wondering eyes, to explain that ‘the 
Supreme Good made man good, and gave him that 
place as an earnest of everlasting peace, but that by 
his default he abode there only for a short time, and 
exchanged its innocent joys and delights for sorrow 
and weariness.’ Then as one enamoured she recom- 
menced singing, ‘Blessed are they whose sins are 
covered,’ and suddenly ceased: ‘My brother,’ she 
said, ‘look and listen!’ Frate mio, guarda, ed ascolta. 

What he sees and hears is that marvellous series of 
symbolic scenes enacted in the forest which all com- 
mentators are agreed in calling the Procession or 
Pageant of the Church Militant; and thereby we re- 
cognise who it is that the lady represents, whom 
Beatrice later calls by her name, Matelda. She repre- 
sents the great Countess of Tuscany, who stands out 
in history as the defender of the Holy See against 
the Emperor, the heroine of Canossa, the benefactress 
of the Patrimony of St. Peter. She is the symbol of 
perfect loyalty to the Church, and therefore intro- 
duces its pageant. 

The forest is being flooded with light and music, 
and Dante sees glories so transcendent that he 
‘chides’ Eve’s daring, ‘because there where heaven 
and earth obeyed, one woman alone and she but just 
formed, endured not any restraint, under which if she 
had but devoutly remained I too should have tasted 
long since those ineffable joys, and that for ever.’ 
First came, like a ‘living flame’ moving slowly be- 
neath the green branches, seven golden candlesticks 
accompanied by triumphant hosannas, symbolising the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. Dante turns to Virgil 
with questioning eyes, but Virgil replies with a look of 
equal wonder. Next followed a procession robed in 
white, of a whiteness never seen on earth, over whom 
streamed seven pennons of rainbow colours from the 
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Dante in the Earthly Paradise. 


seven lights covering them like a canopy. These are 
four and twenty elders symbolising the Old Testa- 
ment. They are crowned with lilies and they sing a 
hymn to the Blessed Virgin. It will be observed that 
much of Dante’s symbolism is borrowed from the 
Apocalypse, and that the angel of the Apocalypse told 
St. John, ‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy.’ Next came the four evangelists, and between 
them the Chariot of the Church drawn by a gryphon, 
the lion with eagle’s wings symbolising Jesus Christ 
in His human and divine natures. Beside the right 
wheel danced three maidens representing the theo- 
logical virtues led now by Faith and now by Charity, 
and beside the left wheel the cardinal virtues led by 
Prudence. Last came seven other figures, St. Luke, 
St. Paul, the writers of the four Catholic epistles, and 
then, alone, an old man, sleeping, with sharpened face, 
dormendo con la faccia arguta, probably representing 
St. John as the seer of the Apocalypse. 

So far the symbolism and the allegory are not too 
obscure to be understood. In the Paradiso Dante 
likens St. Dominic and St. Francis to the two wheels, 
but that need not be pressed here. What is important 
to notice now is the fact that Dante is being shown 
how the Eden that had been lost is regained by Jesus 
Christ. It is the story of human redemption that is 
being enacted before his eyes in the history of the 
Church. 

‘And when the Chariot was right opposite to me there 
was a noise as of thunder, and immediately that elect 


people seemed to have their further progress interdicted, 
for they halted there with the first standards.’ 


There follow, during this terrible pause (which was 
like the ‘silence in heaven about the space of half an 
hour’), the famous Reproaches of Beatrice. Although 
Dante has passed through Purgatory, it will be re- 
membered that he has not himself been purged by it. 
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He must be purified himself, and his proud mind 
cleansed by penance, ere he can see the glories to 
come; and this is to be the work of Beatrice symbolis- 
ing Theology, or Divine Wisdom, enthroned in the 
Church. : 

The Chariot has halted opposite Dante on the other 
side of Lethe. A voice from the four and twenty elders 
calls three times, ‘ Veni, sponsa, de Libano,’ and im- 
mediately a hundred angels appear, singing ‘ Bene- 
dictus qui venis’ and scattering flowers with full 
hands; and ‘within the cloud of flowers which from 
angels’ hands arose’ Beatrice appears clothed in red 
with green mantle and white veil, the colours of the 
theological virtues, and crowned with olive, the ancient 
symbol of wisdom; at the sight of whom Dante 
trembles exceedingly, for without knowing that it was 
Beatrice ‘by the hidden virtue that went out from her 
my spirit felt the mighty power of ancient love.’ He 
turned affrighted to Virgil, but, lo, Virgil had gone. 

‘Virgil had left us bereaved. Virgil, my sweetest 
father. Virgil, to whom I had surrendered myself for my 
salvation. And not all that our ancient mother had lost 
could avail to dry my tears.’ 

The allegory is quite intelligible here. When Beat- 
rice appears as teacher, Virgil as guide disappears. 
Reason has led the thinker to Revelation, and the sun 
extinguishes the light of the stars. And here, for the 
only time in the Commedia, Dante mentions himself 
by name. Beatrice speaks, still veiled : 

‘ Dante, weep not yet because Virgil has gone, for now 
you must weep, feeling the edge of another sword.’ 

In the intensely dramatic scene that follows between 
Dante and Beatrice, with which all students are 
familiar, our interpretation must be guided by its 
action, and the effect produced upon our minds there- 
by, as well as by the words spoken. ‘ Look well at me,’ 
she said, ‘I am truly Beatrice. How deignedst’ (mark 
1312 
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Dante in the Earthly Paradise. 


the sting) ‘thou to approach the mount? Knowest 
thou not that here is man’s happiness?’ She spoke 
‘like one who keeps her bitterest words until the last’; 
and in shame he bent his eyes to the ground, for ‘as 
a mother seems stern to her child, so seemed she to 
me, and bitter is the taste of harsh pity.’ But his eyes 
were dry, and no tears came until the angels began the 
psalm, ‘In thee, O Lord, have I put my hope,’ and 
then they flowed freely. Then she begins her long 
address to the angels, in which she relates Dante’s 
wasted opportunities and neglected graces; how as 
soon as she had passed from her mortal life she be- 
came ‘less dear and pleasing’ to him, for he followed 


false imaginations of good, and therefore she ‘ visited 


the portals of the dead’ for his salvation; and now he 
must not pass Lethe’s stream without paying ‘some 
scot’ of penance and tears. All this ‘alludes,’ as a 
recent commentator wisely suggests, ‘to Dante’s tem- 
porary indifference to religion, due to his philosophic 
studies,’ his ‘consolation’ after the death of Beatrice, 
and may therefore ‘be connected with the donna gen- 
ile of the latter. part of Vita Nuova, who in the Con- 
vivio is identified with Philosophy. 

That appears to be the true interpretation, for it is 
to be noticed that Dante’s own self-accusation else- 
where is of Pride. In the Circle of Pride he listened 
to the story of Omberto’s pride, and ‘listening, I bent 
down my face,’ and in the next Circle of Envy he 
said, ‘Small is my offence through envy, but greater 
far is my fear of the torment below’ (in the Circle of 
Pride), ‘for even now the burden down there lies upon 
me.’ Intellectual pride it was that had led him astray, 
not the sins of the flesh. Although metaphors drawn 
from the lower affections are used, the meaning is 
clear. Broken down by the weight of her accusation, 
he acknowledges its justice. He saw the fiace of 
Beatrice turned towards the gryphon, ‘ch’ é sola una 
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persona in due nature,’ and then he heard Asperges 
me being sung with indescribable sweetness, and he 
was immersed in Lethe and drawn out at the other 
side, and the four cardinal virtues lead him to the 
eyes of Beatrice and the three theological virtues to 
her smile: 
‘Turn, Beatrice, turn thy holy eyes to thy faithful one, 
who to behold thee has come from afar. Of thy grace do 


us the grace to unveil thy mouth to him that he may discern 
the second beauty which thou hidest.’ 


There is a well-known passage in the Convivio (iii, 15) 
which explains this last scene. ‘The eyes of Wisdom 
are her demonstrations by which the Truth is seen 
most certainly, and her smile is her persuasions by 
which Wisdom’s inner light is revealed, and in <hese 
two is felt the highest joy of the bliss which is the 
supreme good in Paradise.’ 

The Procession then moves on, Dante and Statius 
now accompanying it. It halts, for the second time, 
at a Tree which has been stripped of all its foliage 
and stands bare and barren in the midst of the fruitful 
forest. This is the ancient ‘tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil,’ round which many legends have 
gathered, among them this, that from its wood the 
Cross was made. Here it becomes the symbol of 
Obedience, which was torn and despoiled by our first 
parents. As the Chariot halts Beatrice descends, and 
all murmur ‘ Adam,’ and then cry to Him Who drew 
the Chariot, ‘ Blessed art Thou whose beak has never 
torn that tree, whose fruit is sweet to the taste but 
whence appetite was warped to evil,’ to which He re- 
plied, with doubtless a reference to His words spoken 
to the Baptist, ‘ Thus is preserved the seed of all jus- 
tice’; and then He turned to the pole of the Chariot, 
the Cross, and dragged it, on His shoulder, to the 
foot of the ‘widowed tree’ and ‘to it left bound that 
which came from it,’ and immediately, as if Spring had 
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Dante in the Earthly Paradise. 


come, the tree burgeoned and blossomed afresh with 
colours of apple blossom, and a new song was sung 
‘which I understood not, nor could I endure its 
melody.’ 

The scene is one of transcendent beauty, and its 
magnificent symbolism is quite clear. It is the story 
of our redemption by the obedience of Christ. The 
interpretation is found in St. Paul’s great words to 
the Romans, ‘As by the disobedience of one many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of One many 
are justified.’ The dramatic unity of the parable is 
complete. ‘He became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross.’ 

Dante is overcome by it and falls into a deep slum- 
ber, and, with exquisite music of words, he compares 
his awakening to that at the Transfiguration : 


‘As to behold the blossoming of that fair apple-tree 
whose fruit is greatly desired by angels and makes per- 
petual feast in Heaven, Peter and John and James were 
brought, and being overcome by the vision came to them- 
selves at the Word by which deeper slumbers had been 
broken, such was I.’ 


All except Beatrice, with the Virtues and the Lights, 
had gone away; and she sat beside the tree, beneath 
its new foliage, alone, as guardian of the Chariot. 
Christ had ascended into heaven and left His Church 
on earth under the protection of Divine Wisdom. 


Dante’s loyalty to the Papacy is unquestionable : 


‘ Alone she sat upon the bare ground, left there as guar- 
dian of the Chariot which I had seen the Gryphon make 
fast, the seven nymphs making a cloister around her with 
the seven lights in their hands secured from windy blasts. 
Here, she said to me, thou shalt be a forester for a little 
while and hereafter a citizen forever of that Rome of which 
Christ is a Roman, di quella Roma onde Cristo é Romano. 
Therefore for the good of the world that liveth ill, fix thine 
eve upon the Chariot, and when thou returnest to earth 
write what thou seest.’ 
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The vicissitudes of the Church are then portrayed 
before his eyes in a series of symbolic events. The 
ten imperial persecutions from Nero to Diocletian; 
the heresies and corruptions within the Church; the 
‘Donation of Constantine’ which Dante mistrusted so 
greatly (“O my little bark, how ill art thou laden!’ 
spake a sorrowful voice from heaven); the Mahometan 
schism; and finally, the transference of the Holy See 
to Avignon. ‘O God, the heathen are come into Thine 
inheritance,’ mourn the companions of Beatrice, weep- 
ing. Then she rises and explains to Dante the inter- 
pretation of the things that he has seen, and again bids 
him write them for the behoof of those who are ‘living 
that life which is a running unto death’; and pro- 
phesies the future deliverance of the Church from all 
her enemies. 

The picture is complete now. But Dante does not 
yet understand the limitations of his own mind, and 
therefore is not yet prepared for the glories that are 
to be revealed. ‘Why,’ he asks, as they walk side by 
side to the fountain of the Grace of God, which is at 
the far end of the forest, whence Eunoe, the river of 
remembrance, and Lethe, the river of oblivion, both 
flow, ‘Whv does thy speech soar so high above my 
straining sight?’ ‘In order,’ she replied, ‘that thou 
mayest know the school that thou hast followed and 
how far behind my words its teaching halts, and that 
vour philosophy is as far from the divine way as the 
earth is from the highest heaven.’ Then she bade him 
drink of Eunoe to requicken his failing powers, and 
he ‘returned from those most holy waters regenerated 
as new plants renewed with new foliage, pure and 
made able to climb the starry way.’ 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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BIRTHDAYS 


GAIN the great day particularly assigned to 

Bobby comes round with its wealth of honours, 

gifts, and carefully-chosen distractions—a picnic, if 

in summer, a matinée, if in winter—the day of days, 

his own especial feast, the most notable day of the 
year for him, the birthday of Bobby. 

The cultivation of children’s birthdays is of evident 
importance for their development as self-assertive 
citizens, It entertains in their juvenile minds a proper 
sense of individual merit, the necessity of their ex- 
istence to the rest of the world, and the right which is 
theirs to pleasures and luxuries. True, the event 
commemorated, the benefit conferred upon mankind, 
is not of Bobby’s own volition; but as men are born 
to glory, as men have, often unwittingly, greatness 
thrust upon them, so is Bobby made cognisant of his 
part in the great scheme of things by distinguish- 
ing the auspicious day on which he first saw the light. 
On that day he became the centre of interest in the 
family circle, an object of complacency to relatives 
and parents, and a hypothetical cause of joy to the 
universe. Bobby realises that on his anniversary he 
is entitled to the fulfilment of all his wishes. Not only 
does he expect and exact treats and presents of varied 
description; but his whims may not be thwarted. 
Everybody yields to him; his brothers and sisters play 
the games of his predilection, wait on him, court 
favour with him, admit his claim to be the hero, for 
this is the day on which Bobby, noble Bobby, has been 
born into the world. The magnification of self gives 
to Bobby a poise which will stand him well in the 
battle of life, and preserve him from an altruism detri- 
mental to his material interests. 

In former days, before the Reformation had come 
to enlighten man on his possession of cardinal virtues, 
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and of theological faculties hitherto unsuspected, a 
child was given the name of some great man, prefer- 
ably a canonised saint, to whom in all humility he was 
dedicated, to whom he was taught devotion as to a 
model, and under whose auspices he faced the trials 
and tangles of life. Nor was the birthday of even this 
saint always commemorated. On the contrary, it was 
often his deathday, in other words the date of his 
admittance to Eternal Life that was feasted as his 
greatest day. But on his namesday did the disciple, 
or homonyme, make merry, and invite his friends to 
celebrate with him. After morning Mass and thanks- 
giving, recreation and feasting set in. Cakes and wine 
were not absent from the gay assembly; and under 
the good saint’s cloak many a jest, and bout of danc- 
ing, perhaps even love-making, made a day whose 
recurrences was more widely welcomed, certainly, than 
Bobby’s birthday, somewhat exclusively monopolised 
by Bobby. The namesday custom is still retained in 
Catholic countries, where saints, in old-fashioned wise, 
exercise more sway than Bobby himself, who in spite 
of undeniable personal primacy, would be, as of un- 
proven value, relegated to the background in favour 
of St. Robert. 

In lands unpermeated by Protestantism, private 
birthdays are at a discount; and the date of Baptism 
rather than that of natural birth is celebrated. In 
Latin countries, as well as in Russia and the Catholic 
parts of Germany, this is the case. It may be injurious 
to the conceit of the chief celebrant (and we know that 
only the pushful and dominant have a chance in this 
world), but on the other hand, it may be a useful check 
to individualism, a wholesome reminder that no day 
is the exclusive property of anybody. 

Altogether it might be a good idea to postpone 
commemorating the anniversary of Bobby’s birth until 
it was definitely recognised as one of moment and 
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advantage to his surroundings. He would then be 
spared the possible mutterings of perspicacious 
uncles: ‘If the imp would at least let us forget the 
nefarious date!’ Posterity alone should decide on the 
advisability of making Bobby’s birthday a matter of 
consequence. The abolition of birthdays need not 
lead to exaggerated fears of an uprising generation of 
—say—Francis d’Assisis, disclaiming congratulations 
and favours because they felt unworthy. Nor need 
Bobby be incited to go into a corner and weep for 
another year of neglected opportunities. But one 
could well impress on Bobby that his day of triumph 
is not one of unmixed bliss for all concerned, and that 
modesty is the best policy. Anniversaries of great 
men are kept in all lands and climes, but not one is 
universal. Shakespeare and Napoleon have each a 
crowd of devotees. Bobby may one day outshine 
Newton or Dante. But there is no reason yet why he 
should strut in proud consciousness of his particular 
significance. Let him moderate his boastfulness at 
being born, and confine his private jubilation. After 
all there is but one Birthday of universal import to 
the human race, and that is December 25th. 


Ben Horst. 











CARMEL AND VERSAILLES 


CERTAIN man of the world lately astonished 
A his friends by making a pilgrimage to Lisieux. 
When he was asked what possible interest he had in 
the ‘ Little Flower,’ he replied with a quotation from 
Scripture: ‘If I find but ten just souls, surely I will 
spare the wicked for their sake.’ 

The thought that lies behind these words was a 
singularly familiar one in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The world and the cloister were 
then strangely linked together. In reading the 
memoirs and biographies of pre-Revolution France, 
one is struck by the fact that almost everyone, cour- 
tier, statesman, financier, soldier, man of letters, man 
of fashion, had some relation or friend in ‘Religion,’ 
with whom he corresponded, whom he very occasion- 
ally visited, and on whose prayers and penances and 
vicarious satisfactions he constantly and confidently 
relied. Those who prayed little for themselves were 
unaffectedly rejoiced at the thought that there were 
those who would pray (and suffer) for them, and in 
their stead. They had little or no religious heroism 
of their own, but they knew others were heroically 
offering their lives that they themselves might be 
saved. And because of this, they hoped to make a 
good end and climb up into heaven after all. There 
was not a little presumption in their attitude, and yet 
somehow it was generally justified by the result. In 
the brilliant, luxurious, pleasure-loving, inexpressibly- 
dissolute circles of Versailles, how very worldly and 
irreligious were often the lives, but how edifying and 
devout almost always the death-beds! And if this 
was true of the courtiers, it was pre-eminently true of 
the sovereigns round whom they revolved. The ex- 
planation thereof was perhaps to be found within the 
walls of Carmel. For there, two predecessors of the 
Little Flower, leading just such a life as hers, but 
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Carmel and Versailles 


with very different antecedents, prayed and suffered, 
martyrs of expiation and atonement; that, by their 
voluntary captivity of love, two degenerate sons of 
St. Louis might be set free from the bonds of sin. 


In all the long roll of royal favourites, there is no 
more engaging and pathetic figure than that of Louise 
de la Valliére, that ‘little violet’ of whom even the 
bitter and scoffing Voltaire was wont to speak with 
unusual respect. Her position gave her no pleasure; 
the magnificence, the luxury, the power, made no 
appeal. Gentle, shy, retiring, utterly without ambi- 
tion, with strong religious cravings, she was never at 
home at court; only her genuine love for the king 
kept her there, and it was that same love that made 
her leave it in the end. Torn by conflicting emotions, 
racked by remorse, feeling her shame, flinching from 
the guilty splendour with which she was surrounded, 
her devotion to Louis remained for years an absorb- 
ing passion, and she lacked strength and courage to 
break with it. It was an age of court sermons; regu- 
larly the brilliant king and his brilliant courtiers 
passed from the banquet, the dance, the review, and 
the féte into the royal chapel, and there listened— 
most of them quite unmoved and unconcerned—to 
the greatest of preachers. But the thunders of Bos- 
suet and of Bourdaloue, their terrible denunciations 
of sin, had their effect on la Valliére if on no one else. 
Her heart was not a hard one, and she was deeply 
moved. She yearned for peace of soul and conscience, 
and fortunately she had been trained to meditate on 
the mercy of God. So in the end grace prevailed, and 
she made the great renunciation, regardless of the 
ridicule and the sneers of those about her. 

It was not that she had ceased to love the king: 
‘In all her life,’ wrote a royal contemporary, ‘she had 
no love save for him alone.’ But that love was now 
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ennobled and purified. Henceforth she would give it 
expression solely through atonement, penance, expia- 
tion. Hers to die daily, that Louis might live eter- 
nally. 

And so she passed beyond the grille of the Car- 
melite Convent, the ‘Great Carmel’ of the Faubourg 
St. Jacques. A year later, Bossuet preached for her 
profession. It must have been a strange spectacle. 
The king was not there—he would have been singu- 
larly out of place. But the queen, the court, the 
fashionable world, all came to gaze and to wonder, 
to sympathise or to mock. Then the curtain fell, and 
for six and thirty years the quondam mistress led a 
life of prayer and penance so utterly wonderful and 
austere that even her religious sisters marvelled at the 
way she outstripped them on the straight and narrow 
path. 

Not yet did grace soften the heart of Louis. But 
the day was to come, and meanwhile the brave Car- 
melite could go on suffering, knowing that it would 
not be in vain. ‘Are you satisfied,’ they asked her. 
“Non, je ne suis pas aise, mais je suis content.’ 


Seventeen years after the death of her who had 
been Duchesse de la Valliére, there was born into the 
world at the Palace of Versailles a princess, Madame 
Louise de France, the youngest daughter of Louis XV, 
as yet still the Bien-aimé of his subjects. In thirty- 
three years’ time, she too was to make a similar great 
renunciation, and to take the same Carmelite habit. 
She too burned to atone and to expiate, and to save 
another’s soul. But this time it was to be a daughter’s 
sacrifice for a much-loved father, that father the most 
abandoned dissolute profligate prince that France had 
ever known. 

She herself was the most innocent of beings. Liv- 
ing amid ceremony and splendour, in the artificial 
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atmosphere of a brilliant court, she remained abso- 
lutely simple and unaffected. Bright and happy, en- 
joying life, deeply pious, devotion to the king was her 
master-passion. But she could not be blind to his 
faults, or oblivious of his tremendous sins. And so 
arose her religious vocation, the keynote of which was 
the ardent desire to wipe out her royal father’s evil 
past, by the sacrifice of her own innocent self. 

Nothing was done hastily or without advice. St. 
Teresa’s Rule and Spiritual Works were read by her 
for years, she often visited Carmelite Convents, spoke 
with their spiritual guides, practised in secret their 
austerities, tried their poor diet, wore their humble 
serge beneath her costly court robes. But she kept 
her own counsel till the time had come. 

Centuries had passed since the days when royal 
personages had been wont to leave throne or palace 
for a cloister, and the idea of a Bourbon princess em- 
bracing the rule of Carmel must in the eighteenth 
century have caused general consternation. She 
might indeed have become a canoness of some noble 
chapter, or abbess of some splendid Benedictine 
monastery, with royal revenues and a_ semi-royal 
court about her, and no one would have been 
astonished. But that would be mere playing with re- 
ligion, and she aimed at stern reality. So for a while 
she said nothing, even to her sisters. She allowed no 
chance for opposition to work itself up. 

At last, in the fullness of time, she opened her 
design to the king. His surprise and emotion were 
great—perhaps he knew her real motive. But event- 
ually he gave his leave. Tender and touching were 
the terms of his letter to her—that man of weakness 
and degrading vice had his good side. He had the 
faith, he respected the religious life. ‘If it be God 
who asks you of me, I cannot oppose His will, or 
your determination.’ 
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And so she set about her preparations, and one day 
in the spring of 1770 she drove quietly away from 
Versailles to St. Denis, to the humblest and poorest 
Carmel in all France. Her ladies and her equerry 
went with her, they thought it was but for an ordinary 
visit. Using her canonical right as a royal princess, 
she entered the enclosure. Then, standing within the 
grille, she broke the news alike to the nuns and to her 
suite that she intended never again to leave that 
lowly spot, and showed them the king’s letter of con- 
sent and authorisation. There was nothing left for 
them but, bewildered and amazed, to obey and let her 
have her will, since it was the king’s will also. 

And then began seventeen years of complete ab- 
negation, of terrible austerity in spite of the most 
delicate health, of entire surrender to the severity of 
tule. Her Life, by the Abbé Proyard, published at 
Brussels in 1793 (an English translation of 1807 was 
one of the favourite spiritual books of our fore- 
fathers) reads like that of one of the great canonised 
saints, a Gertrude or a Teresa. She lived and died 
with a reputation for genuine holiness, and when she 
passed away—yjust two years before the Great Revo- 
lution—men spoke everywhere in France of miracles 
wrought at her tomb or through her prayers, and 
would have pressed for her speedy Beatification. 

The great world never left her quite alone. Her 
‘Clothing’ presented a scene impossible in any 
country but France, in any century save the 
eighteenth. The royal masters of the ceremonies regu- 
lated the proceedings, royal servants hung the con- 
vent walls with priceless tapestries, the musicians of 
the royal chapel furnished the music. Detachments 
of Swiss Guards and Household Troops were drawn 
up outside. The Papal Nuncio said the Mass and 
presented an autograph letter of blessing and con- 
gratulation from Pope Clement XIV, a crowd of 
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Carmel and Versailles 


bishops filled the sanctuary, the most eloquent 
preacher of the day was in the pulpit, all that was 
great in France was there. 

And as long as he lived the king came to visit his 
daughter in her chosen retreat. Seldom a month 
passed but he saw her, and now and again he would 
remain for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
We may quote the Abbé Proyard : 

‘When the Sacred Host was held up, the King pros- 
trated to the very ground, remained for some time in that 
humble posture, and rose up wiping off the tears with 
which he had watered the pavement of the sanctuary. It 
was to the sacrifice and the piety of his daughter that 
Louis XV was indebted for the penitence of his last 
moments. Madame Louise prayed, procured prayers, 
passed days and nights at the foot of the altar, begging his 
salvation with the lively faith which penetrates Heaven 
and obtains miracles.’ 


The death-bed repentance of Louis XV has been 
described by Thomas Carlyle with bitter sneers and 
ignorant contempt; by Mr. Belloc (in one of the most 
striking passages he ever wrote) with deep respect 
and understanding sympathy. Madame Louise, at 
all events, was satisfied with it. Her sacrifice had not 
been in vain. To her, the king’s dispositions were 
‘a singular grace by which he well profited.’ His 
sorrow, resignation and confidence were to her abso- 
lutely sincere. She knew that he blessed the Hand 
that struck him, banished the errors and sins of his 
life, and asked pardon of God and his people for the 
scandals of the past. ‘ My joy is complete,’ she wrote, 
‘God has at last gained possession of his heart.’ 


Both Louis XIV and Louis XV died in the grace 
of God. The former had long before death made his 
peace with heaven, the latter was a penitent of the 
eleventh hour. They had ruled over many lands, and 
millions of human beings. Each was the central 
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figure of an epoch. Long lists might be compiled of 
the distinguished men who had served them in 
Church and State, in law, finance and politics, in 
peace and war. Who would dream of adding to those 
lists two Carmelite nuns, one just remembered as a 
romantic figure, the other almost utterly forgotten? 
And yet, perhaps, those poor frail women served those 
great kings best of all. For they had lived a living 
death, not indeed to promote the worldly glory of 
those they loved, but rather to be the means of saving 
their immortal souls. And the knowledge of their 
vicarious sacrifice must have been the supreme con- 
solation of those two royal death-beds. 


‘From time to time,’ wrote Bossuet, ‘it has pleased 
God to raise up prodigies of penitence, in order to 
remind great sinners that He is a God of Mercy.’ 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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A TOWN TREE 


This tree among the cobbles set, 
With waving head and rugged feet, 
All men remember and forget, 
But as they die it towers yet 
Above the cobbled street. 


The poppies and the swaying corn 

Remembered lie within its girth 

Before the cold gray town was born, 

When men rose earlier than the morn 
To wake the sleeping earth. 


In solemn isolation left 


When all its comrades swayed and fell. . . 


Upon its heart each cruel cleft 


Beat home, and crack of steel so deft . .. 


It stood for ill or well. 


It watched the common houses grow 
And huddle in its ancient shade, 
Where corn and poppies used to blow, 
It saw the houses row on row 

The hands of man had made. 


For where the cattle sleek would roam 

Among the tufts of flowered grass 

Mankind had built an ugly home, 

And in and out, as bees a comb, 
Incessantly would pass. 


* * * % 


And men go up, and men go down 

This cobbled street a hundred years, 

And death and life are in the town, 

And weeping, swift all hope to drown, 
. . . And a thousand fears. 


But ever to the tree’s deep heart 

Their secrecies, dear as its leaves, 

Lie all unfolded, close, a part 

Of life; it knows their mortal art, 
. . . And grieves. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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THE DIVINE CONCURRENCE AND FREEWILL 
I. 


N our previous article we discussed the ninth 
chapter of Fr. Joyce’s book. Another chapter, 
which in our opinion spoils an otherwise most excel- 
lent work, is chapter xvi on ‘Conservation and Con- 
currence.’ In this chapter Fr. Joyce again abandons 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor for a modern 
theory which is wholly inconsistent with the teaching 
of Augustine and Thomas and indeed of the Holy 
Scripture. The problem here concerned has to do with 
the Divine Causality and the freewill. If God is the 
cause of all being and all modes of being, how comes 
it that the will is free in its choices? St. Thomas has 
a very definite doctrine on this point: God premoves 
the will to its choice, yet so supereminent and so trans- 
cendent is the Divine motion that the will is not 
necessitated in its act, for the Divine motion, so effi- 
cacious, premoves the will to determine itself (by 
deliberation) to this rather than to that. Hence the 
determination of the will comes not only from God 
but also from the will. 

Both Molina and Suarez refuse to subscribe to this 
doctrine: for them predetermination is wholly des- 
tructive of freewill. Briefly, their doctrine comes to 
this: ‘The Divine motion is xot rior to the action of 
the freewill; the motion therefore is not received into 
the will; on the contrary it is received into the will’s 
effect or action in order to effect what is proper to God 
alone, namely the deixg of the action; hence, it is said, 
God simultaneously concurs with the will as a partial 
cause to produce the will’s action: this partial 
causality is to be understood on the part of the cause 
(ex parte cause) and not on the part of the effect 


1 Principles of Natural Theology, by George Hayward Joyce, 
S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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The Divine Concurrence and Freewill 


(ex parte effectus), because the effect is wholly pro- 
duced by God as the First Cause and wholly by the 
will as secondary cause. Further this Divine Con- 
currence is, of itself, zxdifferent and is determined or 
modified by the will for the production of ¢his act 
rather than of ¢hat, e.g. for willing or not-willing, for 
sitting or walking, or even for abstaining altogether 
from acting.’ 

Both Molina’ and Suarez’ rejected premotion at any 
cost because a previous calling into activity is unin- 
telligible unless it predelermines. 

Rightly Fr. Joyce rejects this theory of simultane- 
ous concurrence’ for the same reasons that urge all 
Thomists to reject it.° ; 

First of all this theory demands an exception to 
the axiomatic truth: whatever moves is moved by 
another. Hence nothing, not even an active power 
like the will, can pass from potentiality to act unless 
it be moved by God. But the motion of the mover 
precedes the motion of the moved by a priority of 
nature and causality. Hence every action of the will 
is premoved by God. 

Further, ‘two partial causes producing one action’ 
is metaphysically impossible,—a unity of action due 
to two agents is a contradiction in terms. The prin- 
ciple of any one activity must metaphysically be 
simple,—if there are two principles there will be two 
activities. Therefore since the action of the will is 
one, and since both God and the will produce this 
action, this can only be because God uses the will as 
an instrument to produce the action. 

2 Concordia 14, a. 13, disp. 27, § Adde 

’ Suarez Op. De Conc. Dei cum voluntate, Lib. 1, Cap. 11, 
n. 16. 

“Pp. 541—545- : 

5St. Thomas explicitly rejects this theory and refutes the 
very example Molina uses to uphold his theory. Cfr, Contra 


Errores Grecorum, Cap. 23. 
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St. Thomas teaches this doctrine in many places, 
e.g. (Contra Gentes iii, cap. 70): ‘just as the whole 
effect is attributed to an instrument and also to the 
principle agent’; again (1a q. 105, a. 5; and q. 52, 
a. 2; and Metaph. v, Lect. 2), ‘one action cannot be 
produced simultaneously by two agents of the same 
order; but there is nothing to prevent one and the 
same action being produced by the First Cause and 
a secondary cause.’ 

Influenced by weighty reasons such as these, certain 
Molinists, Fr. Joyce included, rightly reject simul- 
taneous concurrence and admit in its place a physical 
premotion which is nevertheless, strange to say, not 
pre-determining. They admit a premotion received 
into the will, but this motion is of itself izdifferent and 
is nothing more than a calling of the will into activity 
as regards general or universal good (premotio ad 
bonum in communi). The will may be attracted 
towards several particular goods; for all these God 
gives a premotion, but that the will chooses this good 
rather than that, depends upon the will itself. 

Hence Fr. Joyce holds to the opinion that God 
premoves the will to general good, but leaves the 
determination to this or that particular good to the 
freewill itself. 


Now to all this St. Thomas says: ‘Certain ones, 
not understanding how God can cause the motion of 
the will without jeopardising freedom, say that God 
causes in us to will and to accomplish in so far as he 
gives to us the power of willing, but not thus that 
FTe makes us to will this or that. 

This opinion St. Thomas rejects (a) as utterly false, 
and (4) as contrary to Holy Scripture. 

(a) [tis utterly false. By moving the will to general 
good (bonum universale) God gives us the power of 


* Contra Gent. III, Cap. 80. 
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Divine Concurrence and Freewill 


willing particular goods, but by this motion alone He 
cannot make us will this or that. Now listen to the 
words of the holy Doctor: ‘God is the cause of our 
wishes and of our choice-—God operates in the free- 
will turning it whithersoever He wishes.—God acts in 
the soul inclining the freewill to this or that, which 
properly speaking is to move (the will) ¢o its act.—By 
motion He makes man will what before he did not 
will—God however moves the will in this wise that 
He determines it to one thing not necessarily, for the 
action of the will is contingent (free) and not neces- 
sary except as regards those things to which the will 
moves by nature.—Nevertheless man chooses that 
which God works in His will—For when God moves 
the will to some one thing, it is impossible for the will 
not to be moved to that thing.” 

Further, St. Thomas insistently teaches that God 
is the efhicient cause of every effect whatsoever; that 
whatever is real and positive in the acts of the free- 
will is caused by the Divine motion. Therefore it is 
contrary to the doctrine of St. Thomas to assert that 
the freewill is moved by God to general good only 
(which is izdifferent). 

That a ship be directed to a certain port comes not 
from the wind, although the wind for ever blow, but 
from the pilot! But all being, and all modes of being, 
come from God as their cause.—Therefore, willy-nilly, 
Fr. Joyce must confess that premotion to universal 
good only, withdraws a reality from the causality of 
God. 

This opinion must therefore be rejected as utterly 
false and as directly opposed to the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor. 

7 Cont. Gent. III, Cap. 91.—De verit: q. 28, a. 4, ad 2.— 
Resp. ad Joann. Vercell, De Artic. 108, q. 38.—De Verit : q. 22, 
a. 8.—la Ile, q. 10, a. 4.—Cont. Gent. III, Cap. 92.—Ia Ile, 
q. 10, a. 4, ad 3. 
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(5) Further this opinion is contrary to Holy Scrip- 
ture. In the eighty-ninth chapter of Contra Gentes iii, 
St. Thomas writes: ‘It is said: Thou hast wrought 
all our works for us. Is. xxvi, 12; hence we have 
from God not only the power of willing, dz also the 
operation.’ 

Further: ‘this very thing that Solomon says: 
Whithersoever He will, He shall turn it, shows that 
not only does the Divine causality extend to the power 
of the will, dt also to its act.’ 

After showing that the will must be premoved by 
God to universal good, Fr. Joyce devotes several 
pages (548—553) to an analysis of the will’s attitude 
and activity as regards particular goods. All of which 
proves excellently that God has given us the power 
(possibility) of willing ¢his or that particular good, but 
it proves nothing more; it does not prove that the 
will can actually choose this or that. This indeed is 
the precise point, for these two things ¢o be able to 
choose this or that and to choose actually this or that 
are as different from each other as earth from heaven! 

It is of little use to say, as does Fr. Joyce with a 
certain class of Molinists: ‘Given the premotion of 
the will to universal good, God’s motion reaches to 
every act of the will,’ or as Fr. Joyce expressly says 
(p. 548): ‘in so far as we act at all, the whole motion 
of the will is due to the First cause as causa princi- 
palis.’ This premotion (and the same is to be said of 
simultaneous concurrence) confers on the will the 
power to choose this or that, but this premotion (or 
simultaneous concurrence) does not explain that the 
will actually chooses this or that. 

Now St. Thomas says, God makes us will this or 
that. Therefore premotion to universal good will 
never explain the actual choice of this or that. 

Wherefore to conclude, as does Fr. Joyce (pp. 552, 
553): ‘Thus, though human volition depends abso- 
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Divine Concurrence and Freewill 


lutely on the divine premotion, and in this, as in every 
other form of activity, there can be no transition from 
potency to act except through the efficient action of 
the First Cause, the will is not predetermined ”*—to 
conclude thus is to sin against one of the first laws of 
logic, for the conclusion is wider than the premises. 

‘This is possible, therefore it is actual’ is invalid 
argument ;—ab actu ad posse valet illatio, but not the 
converse. 

Hence it is manifest that premotion to universal 
good is not sufficient to show that God’s motion attains 
to the actual determination, as such, of the will. 

Fr. Joyce is so insistent on establishing the axio- 
matic truth of the principle: Whatever moves is 
moved by another (pp. 89, 545), that it is strangely 
inconsistent not to apply the principle rigorously when 
dealing of the Divine concurrence. In one sentence 
he asserts the metaphysical necessity of the principle, 
a principle therefore that admits of no exception! 
‘There can be zo transition from potency except 
through the efficient causation of the First cause’ (p. 
553).— the finite agent operates iz every case in virtue 
of an impulse conferred by the Prime Mover’ (p. 549). 
—‘we do not claim for the creature any power to 
originate reality apart from the First Cause’ (p. 554). 
In spite of these (most correct) assertions, Fr. Joyce 
says (p. 548): ‘To us it appears far more manifest that 
predetermination and free election are mutually repug- 
nant, than that there is a metaphysical impossibility in 
an election in which the will so determines its own 
course that its choice is in no sense predetermined for 
it. Nor does the self-determining power of the will 
seem to us incapable of reasonable defence.’ (Italics 
ours.) 

Wherefore, Fr. Joyce admits an exception to an 
axiomatic truth! The determination, as such, of the 

§ Italics ours. 
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will to this or that is due to the freewill alone and not 
to God. Surely this determination, as such, is a pas- 
sing from potency to act? Is it not a transition from 
the state of potential choice to that of actual choice? 
Now, in Fr. Joyce’s own words (p. 553), ‘there can be 
no transition from potency to act except through the 
efficient action of the First Cause.’ Therefore the 
determination, as such, of the freewill to this or that 
is not due to the freewill alone but also to God, Who 
(to repeat the words St. Thomas uses innumerable 
times) by His motion ‘makes the will choose this or 
that.’ 

If Fr. Joyce does not admit this, he must of neces- 
sity join company with Molina and Suarez who deny 
the axiomatic truth of the principle, Whatever moves 
is moved by another, and thus his heroic efforts to 
establish the validity of St. Thomas’s first proof for 
the existence of God are in vain. 


II. 

We will now briefly discuss certain difficulties Fr. 
Joyce puts forward against the Thomist doctrine. 
Our replies to his objections will be taken verbatim 
from St. Thomas, for strange to say, there are no 
difficulties put forward by Molinists that St. Thomas 
himself does not formulate against his own doctrine 
and to which he does not reply. 

Fr. Joyce writes on p. 553: ‘Freedom, we main- 
tain, consists essentially in the power of self-deter- 
mination. To assert that the choices of the will are 
predetermined by a higher cause appears to us wholly 
irreconcilable with freedom . . .’ Hence, for Fr. Joyce, 
it is of the essence of freedom that its immediate 
cause, the created will, determines itself to this or 
that independently of God. 

Now we defy Fr. Joyce to establish this definition 
of liberty: it can be established neither by experi- 
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ence, nor by reason;’ further it is based upon a mani- 
fest pelitio principi, and we protest against it in the 
name of the universal and transcendent supereminence 
of the Divine causality. 

Fr. Joyce continues, p. 553: ‘ But how is it that man 
determines himself to abstain from corresponding with 
one premotion (ad bonum in communi) to admit an- 
other,—here is the mystery of freewill, and of this we 
have no explanation to offer.’ 

First of all, Fr. Joyce contradicts himself; shortly 
before he gave the explanation of this by saying that 
the will by its innate freedom determined itself inde- 
pendently of God to this or that,—hence by its own 
power of determining itself, it abstains from one 


-premotion to admit another. In the second place, if 


Fr. Joyce has ‘no explanation to offer,’ why not accept 
St. Thomas’s explanation? The reason why the will 
determines itself to abstain from one premotion and 
to admit another is simple—because, in addition to a 
premotion to general good, God gives a premotion to 
ACT. 

It must be manifest to all who know St. Thomas 
that a premotion to universal good gives only posse 
and not agere; by this premotion, the will is able to 


® Consciousness perceives only this, that we are the immedi- 
ate principles of our determinations. Far from denying this, 
Thomists insistently assert that physical premonition makes us 
determine ourselves to this or that; but they deny that we are 
the first principles of our determinations. Now as to this last 
point, consciousness tells us nothing, nor can it tell us any- 
thing ; just as it tells us nothing concerning our conservation 
whereby God, without ceasing, communicates existence to us. 
Could it therefore be said that we conserve ourselves in exist- 
ence independently of any higher cause? As to reason; we 
arrive at this, the only logical conclusion; no creature in its 
acts can escape the efficient causality of the Prime Mover: no 
creature can be the first cause of anything whatsoever except 
of imperfection and defect; whatever there is, then, in our 
choices, of movement, of perfection, of reality, of determina- 
tion, is caused by God. 
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choose the object it ultimately actually chooses. But 
whence comes the agere? Not from the object, other- 
wise the will would be necessitated and not free; not 
from the will itself, because it is in potentiality to 
agere (actual choice),—it cannot give to itself what it 
does not possess.” Therefore it must be moved to 
the agere by something that already possesses the 
agere, and this is Actus Purus. Hence it is that sane 
philosophy teaches that premotion to general good 
cannot explain the act or the determination, as such, to 
this or that : there is necessary, absolutely, a premotion 
to the act itself—and this is called physical predeter- 
mination. 

How significant are the words of the holy Doctor: 
‘Certain ones, xot understanding how God can cause 
in us the motion of the will without jeopardising 
liberty, . . . have said that God causes in us to will 
and to accomplish in so far as He gives us the power 
to will (this or that by premotion to universal good), 
and not that He makes us will this or that (quod faciat 
nos velle hoc vel illud)." 

St. Thomas formulates Fr. Joyce’s difficulty in this 
wise: ‘ The will is mistress of its own act. But this is 
impossible if it cannot produce its act independently 
of God, since the will is not mistress of the Divine 
motion. Therefore God does not operate in our will 
when it produces its act.’” 

Here we have formulated the very objection Fr. 
Joyce opposes to Thomists. Whether simultaneous 
concurrence be admitted or whether premotion to 
universal good, Molinists, to whatever ilk they belong, 
all affirm votunxdo ore that the will is mistress of its 
act,—the determination of the will belongs to it alone. 

2°In Fr. Joyce’s own words: ‘ We should be driven to admit 


that a being can confer on itself a new reality it does not pos- 
sess, giving to itself that which it has not got to give’ (p. 537). 


™ Contra Gent. III, Cap. 89. +? De Pot. III, a. 7, obj. 13. 
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St. Thomas answers: ‘Be it replied that the will 
is said to be mistress of its own act, but not to the 
exclusion of the First Cause (non exclusa causa 
prima); but because the First Cause does not act in 
such wise that /¢ determines the will to one necessitat- 
ing it, as It determines nature; and so the determina- 
tion of the act is left to the power of the reason and 
the will.’ 

Since therefore, as St. Thomas repeats a hundred 
times, for this reason and for this reason alone, the 
will is said to be mistress of its own act because it 
freely moves and determines itself to its act,—if, 
independently of God it were in the power of the will 
actually to will or not to will, to will this or that, it 
would be mistress of its act independently of the 
First Cause (exclusa causa prima). 

It does not help the Molinist in the least to say that 
the will cannot act unless God simultaneously con- 
curs or premoves it to universal good,—because 
neither simultaneous concurrence nor premotion to 
universal good can effect the determination of the 
will; this determination, according to Molinists, is due 
to the will itself and not to God; of this it is mistress 
independently of God (exclusa causa prima). But it 
is this precisely that St. Thomas categorically 
denies.”* 

But Fr. Joyce presses the difficulty: If.the will is 
determined by God to its act, ‘it is extremely hard to 
see . . . in what sense we can speak of a probation’ (p. 
369); again: ‘To assert that the choices of the will 
are predetermined .. . . appears to us wholly irre- 
concilable .. . with moral responsibility in man’ (p. 
553). 

St. Thomas answers: ‘If the will were so moved 
by another that it in no wise moved itself, the choices 
of the will would be neither meritorious nor demeri- 
13 De Pot. Ill, a. 7, ad 13. 
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torious; but because of the fact that it is moved by 
another in such wise that it also moves itself as was 
said in reply to the previous objection, the conse- 
quence is that its acts are imputed to man and are 
meritorious or demeritorious.’™* 

In his reply to the objection that precedes: the above 
objection in the Summa, St. Thomas says: ‘To move 
freely is to move of oneself (ex se), that is from an 
intrinsic principle; but this intrinsic principle can be 
from a principle that is extrinsic; azd so to move 
oneself does not exclude being moved by another.’** 

Hence the determination of the will to this or that 
is not imposed upon us by God in the sense that it 
comes from us in no way at all; for God moves us to 
determine ourselves in this sense rather than that. 

In the Summa (la Ile, q. 9, a. 6), St. Thomas 
presents Fr. Joyce’s difficulty under this form: ‘If 
man’s will is moved by God alone (a solo Deo), the 
will would never choose evil.’ 

The Angelic Doctor replies: ‘God moves man’s 
will as the universal mover to the universal object of 
the will which is the good; and, without this universal 
motion, man cannot will anything; but man by his 
reason determines himself to will this or that good, 
real or apparent. Nevertheless it happens betimes 
that God specially moves certain ones to will deter- 
minately something that is good; as for instance 
happens to those whom He moves by grace.’ 

In other words, if God alone moved the will which 
did not move itself (as secondary cause) under the 
Divine motion, sin would be impossible. In fact sin 
is impossible in that act of will in which the will 
under operating grace (gratia operans) is moved with- 
out moving itself: but sin may be in the act in which 
the will zs moved and moves itself; here, if God so 


“ie ©. 106, &: 4; a0 3 5 Ibid. ad 2 
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permits, the will can fail. For the same reason St. 
Thomas teaches that the devil could not have sinned 
by his first act, but only by the second.” 

Fr. Joyce still further presses his difficulty. ‘We 
could not, if we would, choose another alternative, for 
the simple reason that God does not supply us with 
the premotion necessary for it. Those who hold the 
theory (of physical premotion) contend that God so 
pre-moves us that we choose freely. But to this it is 
replied that the answer involves two altogether in- 
compatible conceptions. For freedom implies, not 
merely that we approve the choice which we have 
made, but that had we wished we might have chosen 
otherwise; whereas if the theory of premotion be true 
we could not act otherwise.’ 

St. Thomas makes the above objection to his own 
doctrine in the Summa” thus: ‘Every agent whose 
power cannot be resisted, necessitates what it moves. 
But God, since his power is infinite, cannot be resisted ; 
whence it is said, Rom. ix, 19, Who resisteth His will? 
Therefore God’s motion necessitates the will.’ 

The Angelic Doctor says: ‘To this difficulty be it 
replied that the Divine will by its motion not only 
effects that a thing comes to be, but also that it comes 
to be in the precise way that is befitting its nature. 
Hence it would be more incompatible with the Divine 
motion, if by it the will were necessitated, which is 
against the will’s nature, than if by it the will be moved 
freely, which is in accordance with the nature of the 
will.’ 

In the same article, St. Thomas again objects 
against his own doctrine practically in Fr. Jovce’s 
own words: ‘That is possible, which being posited, 
does not lead to the impossible. But if it be said that 
the will does not choose that to which God moves it, 


16 Summa Ia, Q. 63, a. 5; and ad 3. 
17 Ta Ila, Q. 10, a. 4, obj. 1 and 3. 
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an impossibility follows, namely, God’s motion would 
be without effect (ixefficax). Therefore it is not pos- 
sible for the will not to choose that to which God 
moves it. Hence the will wills that (to which God 
moves it) necessarily.’ 

St. Thomas replies: ‘To this difficulty be it said 
that if God moves the will to some one thing, it is 
impossible, given such a supposition, for the will not 
to be moved to that one thing; but it is not impossible 
absolutely (stwliciter). Whence it does not follow 
that God’s motion necessitates the will.’ 

St. Thomas replies to the same difficulty in De 
Malo (Q. 6, a. 1, ad. 3). He says: ‘God moves the 
will immutably (fixedly, determinatively, {1mmuta- 
BILITER|) because of the efficacy of His moving 
power” which cannot fail; but because of the nature 
of the will that is moved . . . it is not necessitated, but 
remains free; so in all things the Divine providence 
operates INFALLIBLY; and yet by contingent causes 
effects are produced contingently, seeing that God 
moves each thing proportionately as is befitting its 
nature.” 

When therefore the will is thus moved infallibly to 
an act, it never does the opposite act, but it has the 
power to do the opposite act (vemanet potentia ad 
oppositum)” because of the actual indifference with 
regard to the particular good which it chooses and over 
which it is mistress. Hence wfallibly is not neces- 
sarily; we say: ‘I'll come to see you to-morrow 
infallibly,’ that is without fail—and I go freely. 

Such are some of the difficulties put forward by 
Fr. Joyce against the Thomist doctrine. We have 
seen how St. Thomas formulates the very difficulties 

8 Ta Ile, Q. 10, a. 4, ad 3. 

19 And not because of its foreseen consent, as Molinists say. 


20 St. Thomas says the same, Ila Ile, Q. 24, a. 11. 
21 Cfr. St. Thomas, De Carit: a. 12. 
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against his own doctrine and in what way he himself 
answers them. 

If Molinists wish to follow the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor, why do they not consult his replies 
to their difficulties? If on the other hand they refuse 
to admit his teaching, then let them object against 
his replies to their difficulties and doubtless there will 
be found Thomists who will be ready to defend their 


Master’s replies. 
ZELRED WuitacreE, O.P. 











THE ‘ ADESTE FIDELES’ 


VERY Christmas as it returns brings with it as 

an inseparable adjunct the Adeste Fideles. To 

a Catholic, as to an Anglican, Christmas would not 

be Christmas without it. Yet it can claim no great 

antiquity : it finds no place in Missal or Breviary, nor 
has it any liturgical association. 

Its origin—whether as to words or tune—is ‘wropt 
in mistery,’ nor has any definite light been thrown 
upon either. Both have been discussed at intervals 
for at least fifty years, with little result—I was sur- 
prised, on looking up some of the references in Votes 
and Queries, extending over fifty years, to discover 
from one of them that in 1879 I knew almost as much 
about the hymn as I do now. That the mystery as to 
origin should apply equally to the words and the 
music is hardly surprising, for both are, and have 
always been, so inseparably associated that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine an independent source for either, 
although, as will be seen, this has been suggested. 

It will probably come as a surprise to many, con- 
sidering the various periods to which the hymn has 
been assigned, that our first definite knowledge of 
both words and music dates from the middle of the 
eighteenth century and comes from an English source. 
This is supplied by John Francis Wade, a church 
student who did not go on to the priesthood, though 
he is referred to as a priest : he compiled collections of 
church music, the words and notes being beautifully 
written, of which four copies are extant—the earliest 
at Clongowes Wood College, Co. Kildare, Ireland, 
dated 1749’; the others in the Ewing Library, Glas- 
gow, at Stonyhurst College, and at St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware, dated respectively, 1750, 1751, and 


’ Dr. Flood tells me that an inspection of the MS. shows that 
1749 (not 1746, as usually cited) is the correct date. 
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1760.27, The hymn must, of course, have been in 
use at an earlier date, as Wade, who never claimed 
authorship, must have found it somewhere ; moreover, 
Dr. Grattan Flood—to whose paper in the Musical 
Times for June, 1915, I gladly acknowledge my in- 
debtedness for much of the information incorporated 
in these notes—states that ‘it was sung in 1746 in the 
convent chapel of the Dominican nuns in Dublin. 

The hymn must have been used in Edinburgh at a 
fairly early period, as it was introduced by the Rev. 
Robert Menzies, pastor of the Highland Catholics 
there, who died in 1791. ‘It rapidly became the 
fashion in the city; apprentice boys whistled it in 
every street; it was even said that the blackbirds in 
the square joined in the chorus.”* Its introduction was 
deprecated by Bishop Hay, who objected to any music 
in Catholic churches as likely to attract undesirable 
publicity at a time when Catholics were barely toler- 
ated. His opinion, however, was not popular among 
Catholics, nor was it shared by Bishop Geddes. 

According to Dr. Grattan Flood, the tune was first 
printed in Ax Essay on the Church Plain Chant, pub- 
lished by J. P. Coghlan in Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, in 1760—it may be remarked that 
Wade always writes the music in plainchant notation. 
‘It is well to note that the hymn does not appear in the 
previous issues of the book in 1710, 1725, or 1748.’ 
This suggests that Samuel Webbe, who edited the 
1760 edition, may have taken the hymn from Wade’s 


2 The Catholics of Scotland, by the Rev. AZ. M. Dawson, 
London, Ontario, 1890, p. 498. 

* The title-page of St. Edmund’s MS., which came from 
Douay, runs: 

‘ GRADUALE ROMANUM PRO DOMINICIS ET FESTIS 
PER ANNUM ad usum Chori Anglérum 
Ex praecordiis sonent praecénia. 
Jodnnes Franciscus Wade scripsit. Anno 
Domini MDCCLX.’ 
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collection, of which there were doubtless other copies 
than those mentioned above—one such appears to be 
indicated in the ‘Historical Edition’ of Aymmns 
Ancient and Modern, where it is stated that ‘a similar 
MS. (to that at Stonyhurst), which is possibly a little 
earlier, is in the Henry Watson Library, Manchester.’ 
This, according to Dr. Flood, contains only the 
melody, and is dated 1750: It may be noted that the 
Stonyhurst book, which was discovered some years ago 
by Mr. Charles T. Gatty among a heap of old music 
in the Stonyhurst Library, came from Louvain. ‘In 
the 1760 edition of the Assay,’ continues Dr. Flood, 
‘the rubric is given: From the Nativity of our Lord 
to the Purification, exclusive, when Benediction is 
given, is sung Adeste Fideles.’ The Historical Edi- 
tion of H.A.M. refers to a later issue of the book in 
1782 and reprints the tune as it stands therein. 

Although they are thus so generally associated, it 
may be well to consider the words and tune separ- 
ately. 

I. THe Latin Worps. 

Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, the value of 
which becomes more realised the more frequently it is 
used, first appeared as long ago as 1891; but neither 
in the Supplement published in 1907 nor, so far as I 
know, elsewhere, has anything appeared to modify the 
sentence with which the original article on the hymn 
begins: ‘As to the authority and actual date nothing 
positive is known. It has been ascribed to St. Bona- 
venture, but is found in no edition of his writings. 
Most probably it is a hymn of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, and of French or German author- 
ship.’ It has been variously assigned to a Cistercian 
or a Dominican gradual, or to the fifteenth century, 
but in no case has any evidence been adduced in sup- 
port of the assertion. Its first appearance, so far as 
can be ascertained, is in Wade’s MS. collections 
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already mentioned. The connection of Wade with the 
tune does not seem to be generally recognised by 
hymnologists: but in The Church Hymnal for the 
Christian Y ear (London, 1917) it is attributed to ‘J. F. 
Wade’s Cantus Diversi, 1751 ’—the date of the Stony- 
hurst copy. The four stanzas, given in these and sung 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, are the first and 
last couple of the eight which apparently formed the 
original hymn: but, with the exception of the first, 
these are almost unknown in France, where their place 
is supplied by others equally unfamiliar in England. 
The French version was first introduced to notice at a 
concert conducted by Gounod in the Albert Hall in 
the early seventies, of which the Adeste was an item. 
Julian prints ‘the full text’ from an undated edition 
of the Thesaurus Animae Christianae published at 
Mechlin, ‘where it is given as a second sequence for 
Christmas and said to be “ ex Graduali Cisterciensi”’ 
it may be useful to print this for convenience of refer- 


ence : 
1. Adeste fideles, 4. Stella duce Magi 
Laeti triumphantes, Christum adorantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem; Aurum, thus et myrrham dant 
Natum videte munera. 
Regem Angelorum Jesu infanti 
Venite adoremus Dominum, Corda praebeamus : 
Venite adoremus Dominum. 
2. Deum de Deo, 5. Aeterni Parentis 
Lumen de Lumine, Splendorem aeternum 
Gestant puellae viscera ; Velatum sub carne videbimus. 
Deum verum, Deum infantem 
Genitum non factum: Pannis involutum. 
Venite adoremus Dominum _ Venite adoremus Dominum. 
3. En grege relicto 6. Pro nobis egenum 
Humiles ad cunas Et foeno cubantem 
Vocati pastores approperant: Piis foveamus amplexibus : 
Et nos ovanti Sic nos amantem 
Gradu festinemus : Quis non redamaret? 


Venite adoremus Dominum. Venite adoremus Dominum. 
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7. Cantet nunc hymnos 8. Ergo qui natus 
Chorus Angelorum, Die hodierna 
Cantet nunc aula celestium. Jesu, tibi sit gloria. 
Gloria Patris Aeterni 
In excelsis Deo! | Verbum caro factum. 


Venite adoremus Dominum. Venite adoremus Dominum. 


The edition of the 7esaurus published in London by 
Dolman in 1857 omits the fourth verse, which seems 
to have been less generally sung than the others, per- 
haps because of its reference to the Epiphany, a later 
event than the Nativity. 

Outside Great Britain and Ireland, the use of verses 
I, 3, 5, © is almost universal wherever the hymn is 
sung in Latin. It is these which appear in the Varvie 
Cantiones selected from the Solesmes and Vatican 
books: in various American books, e.g. the numerous 
editions of the Rev. J. B. Young’s Romal Hymual, the 
Parish Hymnal (Rev. J. Otten), St. Louis, 1915; 
in Father Mohr’s various collections, e.g. J/anuale 
Cantorum and Jubilate Deo, in the latter accompanied 
by a German translation (‘Auf, glaubige Seelen’), the 
only one I have seen; the A/anual of Sacred Hymns 
(Montreal, 1902) contains only verses 1, 3 and 6. 
What may be called the English version (verses 1, 2, 
7, 8) is not, however, altogether unknown in France; 
it appears in the Office Paroissial of Orleans (Rennes, 
1872); in the Paroissien Complet (Paris, 1872) ‘the 
hymn is given in both the English and French forms’ 
(Julian). The earliest French setting is that in the 
Office de St. Omer, published at St. Omers in 1822; 
Dr. Flood thinks that this was ‘due to the English 
College there,’ but this can hardly have been the case, 
as the verses are those of the ordinary French form. 
According to Dr. W. H. Cummins (N. & Q. 5th 
Series, xi, 1879) the hymn was ‘introduced into Rome 
by the choir of the English College in that city,’ this 
on the authority of an old MS. in his possession, con- 
taining both music and words. 
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The ‘Adeste Fideles’ 


The full Latin text was published for the first time 
in England in December, 1901, by Messrs. Novello as 
No. 33 of the Cantiones Sacre, edited by Dom 
Gregory Ould, with a different accompaniment for 
each verse by eight different composers; the full text 
is also given in The Book of Hymus with Tunes, 
edited by Dom Gregory and Mr. William Sewell and 
published by Messrs. Cary in 1910; it also appears in 
The Armagh Hymnal (1915). In Arundel Hymns 
(1901) the hymn appears in two parts, each in Latin 
and English, the first containing the usual four verses, 
the second verses I, 3, 4, 5; the translator is not 
named, but is probably Father John O’Connor, to 
whom the book owes much of its literary value. There 
is a full English translation by J. C. ‘Earle in Orby 
Shipley’s Axznus Sanctus (1884) and in A. H. Brown’s 
Altar Manual (1885), the four supplementary verses 
by W. T. Brooke: these, omitting verse 7 and slightly 
altered, are reprinted in The English Hymnal (No. 
614). The complete hymn, including the four verses 
generally omitted, translated by Dr. “Robert Bridges, 
appears in A Christmas Sheaf (C.T.S.). 


James BRITTEN. 


(To be continued.) 















ON VERIFYING ONE’S QUOTATIONS 


T was Mr. G. K. Chesterton, I believe, who once 
defended misquotation on the ground that it was 
proof of a far greater and more affectionate intimacy 
with the writer quoted than the meticulousness which 
verified all references. What he had in mind was 
clearly the verbal slips of which even the most deeply- 
read scholar or most tenacious memory can be guilty. 
It takes a real lover of Dickens—the author to whom 
Mr. Chesterton particularly referred—to misquote 
him, precisely because it takes a real lover of Dickens 
to quote him spontaneously and at random at all. 

But there is another sort of misquotation which, 
although it is not wholly bad, cannot be defended so 
easily—the misquoted epigram or catchword. It is 
true, not only of to-day, but of all ages, that men’s 
minds are largely influenced, their minds made up, by 
catchwords. Every hoarding says, ‘ Billson’s tea is 
the best,’ and the world believes it; every popular 
history says, or used to say, forgetting that the saying 
was first mentioned in 1789, ‘Galileo’s immortal 
words, “ And yet it moves,”’ and the whole world con- 
jures up an heroic picture of a martyr to the Inquisi- 
tion. The process is the same in both cases, and it is 
a question whether the second kind of iteration is not 
the more powerful in its effect and sinister in its re- 
sults. In any case one of the most useful services the 
newspapers could perform would be the revision of 
popular historical sayings, the scrutiny of their creden- 
tials, just as the credentials of commercial advertisers 
are scrutinised. It is not often nowadays that a reput- 
able newspaper can, without protest at least, talk of 
*Jesuitical’ as synonomous with ‘cunning,’ or refer to 
‘doing evil that good may come’ as characteristic of 
members of the Society of Jesus. But there is, apart 
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On Verifying One’s Quotations 


from these instances, a plentiful harvest of popular 
fallacies of quotation to which it seems advisable to 
call attention. 

Doubtful quotations may be divided into three 
classes—those which are unsupported, but deserve to 
be genuine, those which are unsupported and in- 
herently false, and those which are simply wrong. Of 
some quotations it may be said, as Voltaire—without 
doubt, for it occurs in his Epitre 4 ’ Auteur du livre 
des Trois Imposteurs—said of the Deity, that if they 
did not exist, it would be necessary to invent them. 
Even if Louis Quatorze, for example, never said, 
‘L’état, c’est moi,’ it is a fair summing-up of his atti- 
tude, and if Henry IV of France never expressed the 
wish to see every peasant have chicken on Sundays 
je veux que le dimanche chaque paysan ait sa poule 
au pot), the sentence gives brief and accurate expres- 
sion to the ideal of a generous-hearted monarch. Veri- 
fying one’s quotations should never be pressed far 
enough to destroy harmless or even valuable illusions. 
Although the teacher, if he were pressed, would have 
to admit that there was no contemporary evidence— 
it was first mentioned erroneously five years after— 
for Napoleon’s speech to his men in Egypt before the 
battle of the Pyramids about the forty centuries of 
civilisation looking down upon them, yet he would do 
ill to deprive his pupils of the poetical impressiveness 
of that celebrated scene, just as he would—at least if 
he were a French teacher—maintain the essential 
truth of the motto, ‘La Garde meurt et ne se rend pas,’ 
which, despite his own denial, appears on the monu- 
ment to Cambronne at Nantes. 

It would be foolish to throw over such sentences 
for lack of convincing evidence of their genuineness. 
There are other historical sentences which, though 
inaccurate or ill-supported and inherently improbable, 
do no particular harm. In any case only the most fer- 
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vent literalist would insist—vainly, no doubt—on ex- 
pelling them from the common speech of mankind. 
Despite the absence of evidence, we shall most of us 
still go on believing that Diogenes told Alexander 
the Great to get a little out of his sun; although 
Suetonius does not support and Dio Cassius denies, 
we shall still glibly quote, ‘Et tu, Brute?’ just as we 
shall arrogate to ourselves as a recognised motto of 
history, ‘J’y suis, j’y reste,’ regardless of the lack of 
confirmation by their reputed author, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. No doubt the majority of people who quote 
Carlyle’s remark to the writer who said he had to live, 
‘I do not see the necessity,’ do not realise that the 
sentence is at least a century older, and even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica gives its approval to the 
alleged exclamation of Napoleon after meeting 
Goethe, ‘ Voila un homme,’ though the German sources 
give it as ‘Vous étes un homme.’ The historical 
character who is credited more often than any other 
with sayings which he at least did not originate is 
Talleyrand. The remark about words being given men 
to conceal their thoughts ought perhaps to have been 
his, an admirable motto for a diplomat, but in fact it 
is Voltaire’s, from his Dialogues, he in his turn bor- 
rowing from Plutarch. Again it was not Talleyrand, 
but people of less eminence, who invented the saying 
about learning nothing and forgetting nothing 
(Chevalier de Banat), or the sentence, ‘C’est le 
commencement de la fin.’ 

How easily a quotation can make history is shown 
both by genuine and by false examples. The German 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, was well aware of 
this when he issued his explanation of the remark 
about the ‘scrap of paper.’ But his fuller version did 
not essentially change the meaning of the shorter 
phrase, which will always be associated with his name. 
For many people Marie-Antoinette is branded in his- 
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On Verifying One’s Quotations 


tory for her supposed cynicism about letting the people 
eat cake if they could not get bread, and Sir Robert 
Walpole has become a symbol of corruption for his 
supposed generalisation, ‘Every man has his price,’ 
whereas he was making a particular, and possibly justi- 
fiable observation about certain persons, ‘All these 
men have their price.’ As final examples, in a study 
which has extensive and very useful possibilities, may 
be cited two common, though not necessarily injurious 
misquotations, Buffon’s alleged ‘Le style, c’est 
homme,’ which in reality is ‘le style est ’homme 
méme,’ and Pope Gregory’s remark on the little Anglo- 
Saxon children, usually quoted only in a truncated 
form, ‘Non Angli, sed Angeli fuerint, si fuissent 
Christiani.’ 
A. W. G. Ranpatt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PitcriM Patus 1n Latin Lanps. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., 
M.A. (Macdonald and Evans, 30/- net.) 


An atmosphere of romance hangs round the word pilgrim- 
age, and something splendidly mediaeval is associated with it. 
Some time ago Dom Bede Camm led us, in Forgotten Shrines, 
on a pilgrimage to some of those old houses in England which 
stand as witnesses to devotion and self-sacrifice, and told us 
stories of sturdy confessors and martyred priests done to death 
under a system which boasted and still boasts of liberty of 
conscience. 

In Pilgrim Paths in Latin Lands, the author bids us cross 
the sea and visit other shrines which once seen can never be 
forgotten. Subiaco is the first to be visited, and here we are 
brought to the feet of St. Benedict and shown the cave of 
retreat, from whence the fame of his sanctity went abroad, the 
Proto-Monastery of St. Scholastica, and listen while the author 
tells us the story of uprising and despoiling and the many 
vicissitudes which befell Benedictine effort here. From Subiaco 
we pass to Montecassino, that mount of God where St. Bene- 
dict’s glory was made known to the whole world and where he 
pillowed his head in the sleep of death that he might live for 
ever in his Order. Rocca Secca and Aquino, so dear to the 
disciples ot St. Thomas Aquinas, are brought very near to the 
reader, and the lament over the delapidated state of the town 
from which the Angelic Doctor takes his name is nicely 
balanced by the graceful tribute which the author makes to the 
Order which claims St. Thomas for its own. Lest the would- 
be purchaser might be inclined to think that, after all, the 
book is merely a sort of devotional Baedeker, we hasten to 
assure him that he is greatly mistaken: for around the old 
monastic buildings and ancient churches, with their architec- 
tural glories and frescoed decorations, are woven thrilling ac- 
counts of patron saints and local notabilities, legends and 
customs, while the chapter on Ronciglione is almost entirely 
devoted to a description of the Carmelite community estab- 
lished there, and to the history of the conversion of Lady Hart- 
well of Sussex and her daughter, whose lives as Catholics were 
so fully lived at Carmel. From the peaceful seclusion of that 
convent, we pass to the one time battle-girt Rocamadour, 
famed for its miraculous statue of Our Lady, darkened by 
the years that have passed over it. Here Henry II made his 
vow to become reconciled with St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
hither came his rebellious son, not to worship but to rob; and 
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here to this day, in spite of restoration, can be seen the traces 
of Huguenot violence. The pilgrimage, which started from the 
cave at Subiaco, fittingly ends at the Cave of the Nativity, 
for the glorious shrines we have visited and the noble souls 
we have met on our journey are just what they are because the 
Christ Child was born in Bethlehem. 

More than sixty illustrations adorn this book (and we would 
call special attention to the exquisite drawings of Mr. Joseph 
Pike), though it needs no pictures to whet the interest of the 
reader: they will, however, intensify his desire to make one 
day more intimate acquaintance with those hallowed spots, 
redolent with memories of the past and vibrating with hope 
for the future. 

F.D. 


CHRISTIANITY AND RECONSTRUCTION: THE LABOUR QUESTION. 
By Father Bampton, S.J. (Sands; 3/6 net.) 


To criticise these sixteen lectures, delivered at Westminster 
Cathedral and at Farm Street, is a peculiarly ungracious task. 
For their author, when not dealing with what is called the 
‘Labour Question,’ writes plainly and well, reminding us of 
many things we are too apt to forget. Unfortunately, three- 
quarters of the book are taken up with this ‘ Labour Question,’ 
and Father Bampton’s zeal is badly hampered by lack of 
knowledge. 

No Christian man is under any obligation to read Karl Marx 
(and Das Capital is such uncommonly stiff reading that in any 
case few of us have the leisure to tackle it a second time); but 
Marx should be read before being criticised. And Marx, studied 
in the works of a capable exponent—the late Mr. H. M. Hynd- 
man, for ge pe by no means unintelligible. | Now Fr. 
Bampton (p. 5 ) quite misunderstands the Marxian doctrine of 
economic determiniam. Marx, of course, was a materialist, and 
in this he was not different from the ‘ orthodox ’ political econo- 
mists of the Manchester School, all of whom eliminated the 
ethical factor from their considerations of ‘ supply and demand.’ 
But Marx never suggested that law, politics, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and religion ‘ ought to be’ constituted on an economic 
— as Fr, Bampton supposes. The Marxian conclusions, so 
far from being an expression of ‘ cynicism,’ were derived, as 
Adam Smith’s conclusions were derived, from the study of the 
industrial life of mankind. The unhappy thing to-day is that 
economic circumstances do so largely mould our law, politics, 
literature and art. | Why are Christian men and women in 
politics free-traders and protectionists? Because of their in- 
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terpretation of economic facts. Why are Christian men and 
women driven to write and publish so much worthless and often 
vicious stuff? In the main because if they decline to satisfy 
the demands of editors and newspaper proprietors, they will be 
left to starve. Similarly, painters, musicians and sculptors, 
save with rare exceptions, must choose between supplying the 
market with inferior stuff, at the sacrifice of their art, or going 
penniless. In the world of commerce and business there is no 
pretence that other consideration than that of creating and 
meeting a demand is of any account. It was to escape this 
domination of money that Marx proclaimed the coming of social 
democracy. It seems clear that Fr. Bampton has not read Das 
Kapital. 

With a fuller knowledge and after a more careful investiga- 
tion of the British Labour Movement, Fr. Bampton would never 
have thought it worth while to quote (p. 64) the manifesto of 
that very obscure sect the ‘ Socialist Party of Great Britain,’ or 
(p. 66) the words of the late Mr. H. Quelch (many years dead) 
uttered in 1907. We do not commonly cite ‘ Strict Baptists’ 
or Mr. Gypsy Smith as authorities on English Protestantism. 

Again (p. 69), who are ‘ those agitators, socialists or others’ 
who ‘ wish to do away with all law and authority’? The 
general complaint against Socialists is that they wish to impose 
too much law and authority. To confuse anarchists with 
socialists in this way, as Fr. Bampton does, is only to multiply 
ignorance and darken understanding. 

Then on p. 63 Fr. Bampton writes of the various schemes of 
a number of historic socialists and communists as being for the 
most part ‘still in the region of pure theory.’ Surely Fr. Bamp- 
ton has heard of the progress of the co-operative movement in 
this country, and of the successful working of agricultural co- 
operative societies in many parts of Europe? All our municipal 
undertakings—tramways, electric lighting, water supplies, 
dwelling-houses—are experiments in socialism. The truth is we 
are learning here, as elsewhere, by practice to distinguish the 
common needs and common services that are best supplied by 
communal (i.e. State) action from the needs and services that 
can be more conveniently satisfied by private enterprise. 

In the addresses on Trade Unionism it is a similar ignorance 
of the subject that leads Fr. Bampton so badly astray; and, 
missing the mark himself, it is difficult for him not to mislead 
others. 

The ‘ sympathetic lock-out ’ (p. 82) is a recurring feature in 
the strife between capital and labour, and the federated em- 
ployers have made use of it over and over again in recent years. 
It is a recognized weapon of federated capital. Executives of 
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Trade Unions never ‘ call a strike for trivial and frivolous pre- 
texts, apparently in pure gaiety and lightness of heart ’ (p. 83). 
The present reviewer was for a considerable time a member of 
a trade union council, and for many years he has kept in close 
touch with trade union affairs. Had Fr. Bampton taken the 
trouble to consult any responsible trade union officer of repute 
he would at once have learnt that executive committees are 
always reluctant to sanction a stoppage of work, but are some- 
times forced by the rank and file, and against their own judg- 
ment, to call a strike. Fr. Bampton must be unaware that the 
‘ Triple Alliance ’ (p. 10g) of miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers came to an end years back, and has never been re- 
constructed. 

In giving his support to the Osborne Judgment (1909) Fr. 
Bampton ranges himself with the anarchists and communists 
who deny that political and constitutional action is good trade 
union policy and prefer the strike. The Osborne Judgment was 
a blow at constitutionalism, and the bulk of trade unionists 
sharing the national prejudice for parliamentary representation, 
speedily got it set aside. But it is at least unfortunate that Fr. 
Bampton should appear in opposition to the political work of 
trade unions and in agreement with the syndicalists and anar- 
chists. Syndicalism itself—the subject of one address—never 
made headway in British trade unions, and long ago ceased to 
attract attention in England. 

Trade unionism cannot be ‘ captured by Socialists and Syn- 
dicalists’ (p. 113). The reason why so many trade union 
officials are socialists is that the active members are elected to 
office, and the active members are usually socialist. Just as in 
former years the trade union leaders were conspicuous Liberals 
in politics, so now they are adherents of the Labour programme. 
The keenly interested member will always be elected to office 
in any society. 

In his tregtment of trade unionism in Great Britain as in his 
treatment of Socialism, Fr. Bampton makes many mistakes be- 
cause he has neither studied the sources of these movements nor 
endeavoured by personal intercourse with their representative 
leaders to correct erroneous impressions. In both cases the 
authorities quoted by the author are absurdly inadequate. 

In the case of Socialism it is quite legitimate to poke fun at 
the internal differences of the various socialist groups (p. 89) ; 
but then the non-Christian only does a similar thing when he 
derides the divisions of Christendom. In suggesting (p. 120) 
that the Independent Labour Party, in its proposal that ‘ work 
and wealth’ should be ‘ equitably distributed over the popula- 
tion,” may mean ‘ equally’ for ‘ equitably,’ and that ‘ at any 
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rate this sounds very like an echo of Communism,’ Fr. Bampton 
makes an inference that it is not legitimate. ‘ Equitably’ has 
a vastly different meaning from ‘ equally,’ and the I.L.P. with 
its parliamentarianism bears but little resemblance to the Com- 
munist Party. Besides an echo does not in the ordinary course 
of nature come first, and the echoing Independent Labour Party 
has preceded the Communists by more than twenty years. 

Two really important and significant facts are not mentioned 
by Fr. Bampton. (1) Great Britain alone among the nations of 
Europe possesses a national Labour Party that is neither anti- 
Christian nor anti-clerical. (2) British trade unions from the 
first have been largely organised and officered by Christians; 
hence there exists in Great Britain alone among the nations of 
Europe, no rivalry of unions Christian and anti-Christian. 

Many mistakes that are pardonable in hastily prepared ad- 
dresses cannot claim indulgence in a printed book sent out to 
the whole world. Litera scripta manet. Fr. Bampton was not 
well advised in publishing these addresses. They contain far 
too many mistakes to be of service to Catholics, and in the 
hands of non-Catholics will only provoke contempt. The Labour 
question is vital and must be examined with very much more 
care than Fr. Bampton has given to it before a book on the 
subject can be of any value. JosepH CLAYTON. 


Mip Snow anp IcE—THE APOSTLES OF THE NoRTH-WEsT. By 
the Rev. P. Duchaussois, O.M.I. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1923; 10/6.) 


It is claimed that this book is ‘as exciting as any novel.’ 
We can concede the claim. It is a record of courage even unto 
death, of endurance, of initiative, everything that we admire 
and regard as characteristic of the heroes of our Polar Expe- 
ditions. The heroes in the epic are missionaries, and the heroic 
work is among the Indians and Eskimos of the North-West of 
Canada, the Great Lone Land of Ice and Snow. 

Mid Snow and Ice is an English version of Fr. Duchaussois’ 
Aux Glaces Polaires: Indiens et Esquimaux. It is the story of 
the missionary work done by his religious brethren—the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate—in the North-West during the last three- 
quarters of a century. This history of the Oblate Fathers is 
really a history of the North-West. ‘ They have grown up with 
the country and have helped it to grow.’ With the trader they 
followed the explorer, and at times they were the explorers. 
We are told that Fr. Lacombe was the first white man to cross 
the prairies between East and West by a land route. This was 
in 1860; twenty years later the land journey still took seventy- 
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five days. They lived the life of the prairies and the ice-fields; 
in turn they hunted and trapped and snared or fished to keep 
themselves alive; they built their own log cabins ; they travelled 
thousands of miles across the snow and ice on dog-sleds or 
paddled up the Mackenzie River in canoes; they went forth 
to teach and to preach, and missionary history can scarcely 
parallel their labours. In 1845 there were one Bishop and six 
priests in the whole of the vast territory of the North-West ; 
in 1908 in a part only of the North-West there were seven 
Bishops and nearly four hundred priests. 

More than thirty full-page photographs and a really excellent 
map add to the value and interest of this splendid monument to 
the missionary zeal of the Oblate Fathers. C.T. 


L’HyMNe De LA Vie. Par le Chanoine De Baets. (Paris: 
Librairie Beauchesne, 1922; 3.50 fr.) 

This is a beautiful little book in praise of life as the sole 
source of joy, from its lowest vegetable and animal forms to 
its highest realisation in the Divine Life. It is philosophical, 
theological, profoundly spiritual and, in its true sense, mystical. 
It illustrates Petrarch’s great saying, ‘ All Theology is a poem 
with God for its subject’; for while its form is prose, its matter 
is the poetry of life, since it traces the glorious ascent of the soul 
to its full life in God. And therefore while it can be enjoyed 
as a piece of exquisite French literature, it can be used with the 
greatest spiritual advantage as a book of devotional meditation. 
Its subject is the Joy of Life. ‘La vie est la condition de la 
joie; la vie elle-méme est joie, et 1a seulement la joie manque, 
ou manque la vie.’ It is an inspiring and inspiriting little book ; 
and Cardinal Gasparri has communicated to the author that 
‘Le Souverain Pontife vous remercie de l’hommage si deélicat 
que vous avez voulu Lui adresser de votre ouvrage.’ 

JouHN FosTeR MAKEPEACE. 


Corvey ABBEY (DREIZEHNLINDEN). By F. W. Weber. Thought 
into English Verse by Maximilian A. Miigge. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 10/6 net.) 

In his Introduction, His Eminence Cardinal Bourne presents 
‘the case for the defence ’ so ably that it would be superfluous 
to add a word thereto; and the ‘ Note’ immediately following 
condenses all concerning the original poem into three lucid 
pages. As to the translator, he has accomplished his task com- 
mendably .. . . but he has not written poetry. The translation is 
a spiritual story, admirably reproducing the troubulous atmos- 
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phere in which the early missionaries worked and prayed. Much 
of the material found in great national poetry is in ‘ Dreizehn- 
linden ’—eager warfare, and the intenser love of the very sticks 
and stones of the land. The unchanging stamp of the German 
is on it, the pride that lacks the chivalrous touch and the 
patriotism that is chiefly a contempt and hatred of the Frank— 
the contempt of the barbarian who sees the ruffles and not the 
rapier. This, of course, is the fibre of the original, but the 
translator fails on this point—-that he allows the simplicity to 
become bathos. One only example is 








‘ Now he thought, ‘* To-morrow morning, | believe I may 
succeed 

If at dawn I stalk the heath-cock ; that will mean a dainty 
feed.’’ * (p. 20). 


. . . And he really must not give to the Order of St. Benedict 
the title of ‘ Black Friars’! V.M.D. 


THE SEEN AND UNSEEN IN BRowniING. By Emma J. Burt. (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell; 6/-.) 

If ever a poet was dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn 
of scorn, the love of love, and saw through life and death, 
through good and ill, and through his own soul the marvel of 
the Everlasting Will, that poet was Robert Browning. He still 
has a great future before him what time our fumbling educa- 
tional system discovers and cleaves to the importance of the 
Analysis of Sentences. It is because so few are led on to this 
that only the elect or the select take the delight that beckons 
all to Browning, Patmore, Francis Thompson or even Shake- 
speare himself. And yet it is a very stupid educational system 
which teaches us to spell and then to read words, and stops 
short at enabling us to read sense, especially concentrated sense. 

When in the central agony of the greatest tragedy, Othello, 
Emilia says to lago threatening : 


* Thou hast not half the power to do me harm 
That I have to be hurt,’ 


how many people in an audience of fifteen hundred people make 
head or tail of her meaning? Yet it is the very eye of the storm 
and one of the keys to the intense meaning of the whole play, 
and another version of : ‘ My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death.’ When English people are.educated to read Browning, 
then Shakespeare will pay and the drama will revive, whether 
the Cinema decay or no. 
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The author of these ‘ Essays on Abt Vogler,’ ‘ The Gram- i 


ch marian’s Funeral,’ ‘ Poems of Love and Death,’ ‘ The House- 
_ holder,’ ‘ Ixion,’ ‘ The Boy and the Angel,’ is a vessel of elec- 
KS tion in that she brings Browning’s text to illustrate those 
in general or root ideas which were his inspiration, and he that 
ne reads may run or in his time find his way to the master. The 
wi style is somewhat overladen with adjectives and is less clear and 
1€ telling than makes for the perfect joy, but it is hard for any 
le but a more severely trained mind than Browning’s own to 
‘0 refrain from expanding one who was expansive, despite his 

crowded thought. There is a misprint of ‘auriole ’ for ‘aureole’ : 
y possibly that rare bird the golden oriole may be to blame, but 

the print of the book is worthy and attractive. Let me drop a 
y silent tear over a few split infinitives and have done with re- 


pining. The book is beautiful and good and learned and pro- 
found, and brings out to one grateful mind at least the unique 
t moral magnificence of Robert Browning. No more, oh, never 
more shall he take tea with the Browning Society, though the 
record is preserved in Max Beerbohm’s Poet’s Corner. 

As a bonne bouche take the concluding passage from the 
essay on Abt Vogler : 


‘ The climb upwards from the deep bass to the High C 
] of the Celestial is long and steep, and passes always through 
: the Common Chord. Not upon the eagle-wings of Art, nor 
yet upon the great white Horses of the Intellect can man 
attain the Heavenly Abiding Place, but only on roughly 
sandalled feet, that try to force out Music from the organ 
pedals of the Everyday, in the kitchen and the nursery, at 
the desk or in the office—for 


The trivial round, the common task 

Will furnish all we need or ask, 

Room to drug ourselves, a road 

To lead us daily nearer God!’ J.0.’C. 


Tue Secret Lire. By H. Granville Barker. (Chatto and 
Windus; 6/-.) 

This play is not one that can be understood in the reading. 
Its writer is a practised playwright, and has been an actor who 
has studied every problem of the theatre. We must therefore 
assume that his play has been intended for the stage, and has 
been published only because conditions are unusually adverse 
to any experiments in the theatre. Two reasons, extreme 
elusiveness in the dialogue and a political background, make (i 
the play obscure and unreal in print, but experience teaches us 
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that on the stage, with moving figures before us, all might be 
plain and even enchanting. The conversation is like that of 
Henry James, broken, full of hints, and apparent inconse- 
quences, in which the reader has to divine what the speakers 
take for granted. In the reading, moreover, the mind, fatigued 
by the strain of attention to an imperceptible sequence of events, 
does not detect any dramatic movements. The acts end as they 
have begun, and passed, without any apparent crisis, and the 
elusive dialogue is such that it is not difficult to recall who is 
speaking. Having often observed the miracle that performance 
confers upon plays inconclusive in the reading, I should much 
like to see The Secret Life upon the stage; and then, after- 
wards, to return to its pages. I can foresee only one thing 
that the stage could not realise to the imagination, namely, the 
political atmosphere. One is sometimes tempted to believe that 
nothing: could increase the unreality of politics, but the theatre 
can. A politician in a play is incredibly tedious: he is like an 
actor mimicking an actor. We cannot believe in these prime 
ministers, and bills, and divisions. They are as unreal as the 
battles in Shakespeare. Mr. Granville Barker is rather fond 
of them. But only on that point am I prepared to criticise The 
Secret Life. It is indeed worth while to be reminded that a 
printed play has only a technical connection with dramatic art, 
and that if it can be read (without having been seen) with 
pleasure, this is an accident. A subtle play, as this evidently 
is of intention, especially needs to be cast. 
O.B. 


A Great Mistake. A Novel. By Mrs. G. J. Romanes. (Sands: 
3/6.) 

People who are over fifty will recognise in Mrs. Romanes' 
heroine a compendium of all the qualities they have been taught 
to believe go to make up a really excellent young woman. The 
lines along which Margaret Meredith’s culture proceeds, how- 
ever, are not very convincing in a heroine who, at the outbreak 
of the recent war, is represented as being still in the very early 
twenties. Margaret paints a little, sings a trifle more, culti- 
vates her mind by reading some French and Italian, and is meek 
to the point of pacificism towards her bullying and offensive 
husband. Above all, she never argues. One feels that the real 
young woman of the period dealt with was very much less dif- 
fuse, even if she were less charming. If the real young woman 
painted, she went to the Slade School and the National Gallery, 
and worked full trade union hours at her task. If she sang, 
even with half Margaret’s interest in the theory of singing, she 
went to the Guildhall School of Music or the Academy, and 
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treated it as real hard work. If she had the gift of tongues, 
well, usually she harassed publishers with offers of translations 
of unknown foreign highbrows. Moreover, one refuses to be- 
lieve that any modern young woman would submit to corporal 
chastisement on the part of her spouse in the spirit of an Ar- 
menian deprecating the proceedings of the Turk. However, 
the writer will probably find many appreciative readers, for, 
knowing what the modern girl is, it is fascinating to read about 
what she might have been. The great literary blot on the book 
is the unconscionable repetition—in the mouths of various 
characters—of the wife-beating episode. The anglicisation, as 
opposed to translation, of numerous French expressions tends 
to spoil the dialogue. E.P.M. 


Miss Watts. An Old-Fashioned Romance. By Ernest Old- 
meadow. (Longmans, Green and Co. ; 7/6 net.) 


Not the least fascinating aspect of this book is its interest 
as a study in Mr. Oldmeadow. One says advisedly ‘in’ and 
not ‘ of,’ lest it be imagined that one can read here more than 
a fraction of that multilateral personality. Mr. Oldmeadow 
has projected himself into these pages as a marvellous connois- 
seur of the fine things of this world. The reader’s imagination 
stirs with his descriptions of gowns of golden filigree, of gold- 
mounted, rock crystal goblets, of faultless wines, of meals of 
princely magnificence, covering, together with the table talk 
that runs through them, half-a-dozen pages at a time. Em- 
bellished with these attractive accidents, the theme of the book 
is a lively variation on the story of the orphan girl who turns 
out to be the heiress to the ancient title and small fortune. Two 
charmingly elaborated love romances, involving two satisfactory 
conversions to the Faith, meander with pleasant leisure through 
the seventy short, well-paragraphed chapters. It is a pleasant 
book, but one that is more likely to go down to history with 
the works of Mrs. Beeton than with those of such old-fashioned 
romancers as Smollett, Fielding or Dickens. E.P.M. 


A GarpeNn EncLosep. By Alice M. Gardiner. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne; 3/- net.) 

This little book offers to recent converts a brief and simple 
explanation of certain points of Catholic doctrine and practice. 
Much of the book is likely to be of real use; but some subjects 
(such as Self-Sacrifice and Suffering) are treated too superfi- 
cially to be satisfactory ; and those who complain that we have 
lost the liturgical spirit, will find reason to quarrel with the 
chapter on the Mass. 
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There is a pleasantly sympathetic note throughout the book. 
The style is simple and for the most part attractive; but it is 
a pity that on some pages the convert in general, to whom the 
book is addressed, should be represented by the constantly- 
recurring pronoun ‘ one.’ M.B. 


My GarDEN AND OTHER Poems. By J. R. Aikman, author of 
the Poem, ‘ Memory’s Harvest.’ (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne; 3/- net.) 


The verses in this little book are always pleasant reading, 
and sometimes more than this. 

There is one frequent fault in the versification—a poverty of 
rhyme caused especially by the rhyming words being too far 
apart, so that the ear, having forgotten the first before reaching 
the second, is left unsatisfied. 

The book’s chief charm lies in the word pictures, delicate or 
boldly drawn. We have ‘ gold-splashed meadows,’ ‘ Mouthing 
deep,’ and in Meadow Children : 


‘ Billows of rolling grass 
Cleft by soft, ruddy hands.’ 


Fancies, especially, is full of such fine imagery. M.B. 


Sant THomas Agutnas CALENDAR, 1924. (St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling, Hassocks, Sussex. 2/6.) 


The Holy Father has extended the centenary of St. Thomas’s 
canonisation into 1924. ‘Since the whole of Christendom 
ought to celebrate this centenary worthily, We greatly desire 
that this should be done throughout the whole world during 
the present year (that is to say from July the 18th, 1923, to the 
end of 1924)’ (vide Encyclical Letter, Studiorum ducem, Basil 
Blackwell, 2d.). Mr. Hilary Pepler, of Ditchling, has printed 
a Calendar of the ‘ tear off’ variety which gives a thought from 
St. Thomas for every day in the year. 

It is a pity that this excellent Calendar was not in the 
printer’s hands in suffic‘ently good time to allow of its being 
ready for sale before Christmas. For this reason only 400 
copies are available, and those who are anxious to secure a 
copy should order one at once from St. Dominic’s Press, Ditch- 
ling, Hassocks, Sussex. 

The selection of the quotations has been excellently done. 
We hear that it is the work of an eminent Dominican who lives 
in Rome. It is printed by hand, and it is difficult to see how 
it can be profitably offered for a modest half-crown. 
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